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‘ * 
GITBRATU BA, 
WOMAN’S EYES. 

By the Author of “ Songs of Switzerland,” &c. 
Away, away! I'll drink no more— 
Let’s join the minstrel throng ; 
Away, where voice and lute outpour 
The dulcet tide of song. 
But let it be where Beauty's bower 
Its sweetest theme supplies ; 
Song loses half its magic power 
Unblest by Woman’s eyes. 





The warrior’s lance, the poet’s pen, 
May win immortal fame ; 

As ocean cave and mountain glen 
Are taught each glorious name. 

Yet is there still than fame, perchance, | 
A prouder, richer prize ; 

Who values not the sunny glance | 
Who’s home is Woman’s eyes ! 


There is an hour when words are vain, 
An hour twice known to none ; 

It is when hearts, that once were twain, 
First feel they are but one. 

E’en then when sense appeals to sense, 
And passion speech denies ; 

What then is Love’s best eloquence? 
’Tis that of Woman's eyes! 


I’ve drained the cup on Rhine's proud hills, 
I’ve drank, Garonne, to thee ; 

Where laugh the snow-alps’ thousand rills, 
I’ve quaff’d to liberty. 

But, oh! of all the bacchant stores, 
Garonne or Rhine supplies, 

Give me the cup that, mantling up, 





Is drained to Woman’s eyes. H. B. 
IMPROMPTU, 
ON SEEING A BEAUTIFUL FRENCH GIRL WHOSE MOTHER WAS ENGLISH. 


No wonder that her cheeks disclose, 

A blush so crimson and a skin so fair, 
England has lent her loveliest rose, 

To blend with France’s lilies there. 

" —~_ | 
EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A) 
RESIDENCE IN LITTLE PEDLINGTON. 

Continued from the Albion of September 26. 

Tuesday, June 16th.—Found the “ Little Pedlington Weekly Observer” on 
my breakfast-table. Surely that Emperor of Russia must be an obstinate, pig- | 
headed fellow, and the editor of the paper the most enduring of men! Were 
I the latter, I would at once abandon the poor infatuated creature to his unhappy | 
fate, for advice and remonstrance seem to be utterly lost upon him. For my | 


own part, I declare that there is nothing I can imagine in the power of the world | thus proved beyond all manner of doubt 


| tenances expressive of the deepest interest in the event. 


| occasioned was awful. 
| were broken ; four at Yawkins’s library; a like number at Mrs. Hobbleday’s 
in the Crescent, who had the misfortune, also, to have the top of a cucumber- | 


| keeper of the baths, there are actually two without tails ! 


; Was most particularly interesting. 


| Rammins, to be a he!met of the time of King John. 
| of an old house lately pulled down in North street, and is now the property of 


| refer our readers to an admirable letter, signed ‘An Anti Pluralityarian,’ in 


another part of this day’s paper, which, by a strange coincidence, recommends 


| the very person we have alluded to; which expresses also the identical opinions 


we entertain on the subject : and must, therefore, carry conviction to every un- | 


| prejudiced and reflecting mind. 


“The appeal of the crier was not attended with that success which every 
honourable and feeling mind desired. At twelve o’clock again was the same ex- 
periment repeated, but, alas! with the same much-to-be-lamented result. From 
that time till a late hour in the evening, groups of anxious enquirers might be 
seen in Market-square, in the Crescent, and at the public libraries, their coun- 


must have been the feelings of the amiable lady herself! However, last night, 
at five minutes before twelve, the bag was clandestinely dropped down, Miss | 
Cripps’s area, when it was discovered that the lip-salve, the tooth, the false | 
front, the carmine, in short, that everything was r@tored to her, except—and 
we must add, to the everlasting disgrace of our town—except the money ! 


But, , 


| indignant as we are at this act, we cannot, in the present excited state of our | 
| feelings, venture any remarks upen it; we shall, therefore, reserve them as the | 


subject for the leading artiele in our next, when, as impartial journalists, we 


or against, an assertion we have heard in more quarters than one,—viz : that the 
money in the bag at the time it was lost did not amount to anything like the sum 
stated by the fair lady herself. 
opinion upon the subject.” 
The following extracts are from the miscellaneous department :— 
“On Thursday last this town was visited by a terrific hail-storm. 
of the stones were picked up of a size truly tremendous. 


shall be happy to publish any letters we may receive, free of postage, either for | 
| 


Till then, as in fairness bound, we shall offer no 


Several 
The devastation it 
At Mrs. Stintum’s boarding-house five panes of glass 


frame literally smashed to pieces! But the greatest sufferer by the calamity is 


| Mr. Snargate, the builder, twenty-nine panes of whose green-house are entirely 


destroyed, and fourteen others more or less injured. Many persons have visited 
the scene of destruction. Such is the irresistible power of the elements !” 

‘In a litter of pigs which we have lately seen at Mrs. Sniggerston’s, the 
Such are the extra- 
ordinary freaks of Nature!” 

‘The last meeting of the ‘ Little Pedlington Universal-Knowledge Society’ 
Our celebrated poet, Jubb, read a portion of 
his forthcoming ‘ Life and Times of Rummins,’ our well known antiquary ; and 
Rummins favoured the members by reading a portion of his forthcoming ‘ Life 
and Times of Jubb.” Our eminent painter, Daubson, exhibited a very curious 
drawing which he has lately completed. It is a profile in black, which, looked 
at one way, represents a man’s head in a cocked hat, and with a large bow to his 
cravat; and, when turned topsy-turvy, shows the face of an old woman in a 
mob-cap! Who shall presume to set bounds to the ingenuity of art! But by 
far the most interesting was, what was stated by our learned antiquary, Mr. 
It was dug from the ruins 


Mr. Rommins himself. It is corroded by the rust of ages ; and, except that it 
has no handle. is in form not unlike a saucepan of our own days. Mr. R. read 
a learned memoir which he has drawn up upon the subject, (and which together 
with a drawing, he intends to forward to the Society of Antiquaries,) wherein 
he states that, when he was in London, and saw the play of * King John’ acted, 
the principal actors wore helmets of precisely that shape. Its authenticity is 
But, upon these points, who shall 


to bestow which would induce me to undertake the direction of the conduct of | presume to question the judgment of a Rummiis ?”’ 


folks of that stamp, who, after all, will do just as they please. Yet here is Mr. 
Simcox Rummins, junior (the editor in question, and nephew to the great anti- 
quary), sacrificing his time, temper, and patience, his health and his peace of 
mind—or, in that most expressive of old-woman’s-phrases, ‘‘ worrying his soul 
to fiddle-strings”—and all because an Emperor of Russia won't du as he bids 
him! As exhibiting at once the editor’s temper, the power and the elegance of | 
his style, and the practical utility of his labours, I extract the following passage | 
from his leading article : 
‘*Once more we call the attention of His Imperial Majesty to what we have so 
often said, and what we have repeated above; shall we add, for the last time? 





But, no; for though patience, like the eagle, which wings its airy flight through 


the boundless realms of ether, must descend at length to rest its weary wing, yet 


shall ours still soar upwards whilst, with the piercing eye of hope, we behold a | 


ray of expectation that our advice will not, like the sandsof the desert, be even- 
tually lost upon him. He may continue to not notice us in any of his decrees 
or manifestoes, and thus affect to be indifferent concerning what we say to him ; 
but we have it on the best authOrity that he is frequently seen thoughtful and 
musing—not, indeed, in his moments of noisy revelry, when immersed in the 
Yortex of pleasure, and surrounded by flatterers, who, like locusts, would bar our 


honest counsel from his ear, but in the nocturnal solitude of his chamber. | 


There it is that our warning voice, wafted on the wings of the viewless wind, 
pierces the perfumed precincts of the palace of Petersburgh, and carries convic- 
tion, like the roaring of the rushing cataract, intohismind. And if the ‘ Little- 
Pedlington Observer’ does sometimes address the Autocrat in terms of more 
than usual severity, let him remember that we do so ‘ more in friendship than in 
anger ;’ that we regret the necessity we are under of giving him pain, but that, 
‘like akilful surgeons, why’ ” &c. &c. 

Decidedly I would not for the universe be the editor of the “ Little-Pedling- 
ton Observer.” What an anxious life must he lead! Upon reading on find he 
takes just the same trouble to manage the King of the French, the King of the 
Belgians, the Emperor of China, &c., not one of whom (if I may judge from his 
coinplaints of their indifference to his counsel) seems to mind him a whit more 


than he of Russia.—Surely it must be a matter of ceaseless-mortification to him, 


‘hat notwithstanding the infinite pains he is at to settle, or to reform, the govern- 
ment of every country in the known world, his advice is so little, if at all, at- 
tended to. O ye monarchs, and ye ministers of monarchs! were I he, I would 
‘et You go to ruin your own way, nor raise a finger to save you. 

Under the head of Litr.e-PeviinoTon, I find the following :— 

“Yesterday, our peaceful town was thrown into a state of excitement, which 
it far transcends our feeble powers to describe, by one of those events, which, 
fortunately, as they do not often happen, so they do not frequently occur. Late 
©n Sunday evening it was whispered about in the best informed circles—though 
We were in possession of positive information of the fact as early as a quarter 
past nine—that our amiable and talented towns-woman, Miss Honoria Cripps, 
‘hose virtues are the theme of universal admiration, and whose. numerous 
sitive little offspring are the chief ornaments of our Foundling Hospital, which 
13 day is again enriched with one of her charming effusions, had had the mis- 
‘ortune to loose her silk bag, containing many articles of no use to any one but 
‘he owner ; and, ‘though last not least,’ as Shakspeare hath it, a sum amount- 
‘Ng nearly to three pounds! But whatever doubts might have existed in certain 
iuarters as to the correctness of the report on Sunday night, the truth was placed 
“yond the remotest shadow of dispute yesterday morning, at eight o'clock, by a 
cumstance which, we will venture to say, must have ¢onvinced the most in- 
Credulous: the bag was cried about the town by the indefatigable Coggleshaw, 
Whose accuracy in describing its contents was the theme of general approbation 
‘ugh we must say that we object to his holding, at least in these times, the 
ice of crier“and of sexton also; especially if, as it is ramoured, any addition 
‘Sto be made to his fees in the latter capacity, more particularly when a person, 

i We can conscientiously recommend a3 fit for the employment, is willing 


f 
t 


ma ¢ > > > } ? 
undertake it upon the existing terms,—But, for more upon this subject, we | deed, he deserves it ; not that we altogether approve of the arrangements he 


a 


‘The presentations to the library, and for the sole use of the members, were 
Goldsmith’s ‘ History of England,’ abridged for the use of schools, and Tooke’s 
‘Pantheon,’ (an account of all the heathen gods and goddesses, with numerous 
cuts,) both the gift of our munificent townsman, Mr. Yawkins, the banker.” 

‘To the lovers of Champagne we cannot too strongly recommend that ad- 


mirable substitute, the gooseberry-wine made and sold by Hubkins, the grocer, | 


in Market-square. We speak from our own knowledge, as he has obligingly 
sent us six bottles as a sample. We can say nothing of his other home-made 
wines which he mentions to us, as we cannot, with a conscientious regard to 
our duty as impartial journalists, venture an opinion which we do not possess 
the means of verifying by a tral.” 

This from the * Notice to Correspondents.’—* The letter from a certain oil- 
man in East-street, requesting us to give a favourable opinion of his pickles, 
anchovy paste, &c., must be paid for as an advertisement. We cannot com- 
promise our independence by praising what we have not even had an opportunity 
of tasting ” 

“Tue Tueatre.—We are at length enabled to state that Mr. Sniggerston 
(in consequence of the present amount of the subscription towards building a 
new theatre not being sufficient to warrant the undertaking), having again 
kindly consented to grant the use of one of his commodious out-houses, though 
at what seems to us to bea rather exorbitant rent, our liberal and spirited mana- 
ger, Mr. Strut, from Dunstable, will positively open his campaign on the 15th 
of next month, though, in our opinion, it would answer his purpose much better 
did he delay the opening till the 18th. The preparations are on the most ex- 
tensive scale ; and a new drop-scene (of which we have been favoured with a 
private view) has been painted by our unrivalled Daubson. The subject is a 
view of the new pump, in Market square, as seen from South-street; though it 
seems to us the painter would have done better had he represented if as seen 
from North street, not but that we think South street a very favourable point for 
viewing it ; and no man has greater taste in these matters than Daubson, when 
he chooses to exercise it. ‘The manager has done well in engaging all our old 
favourites, the most prominent of whom are ‘the facetious Tippleton, the 
heart-rending Snoxell, and the versatile and incomparable Mrs. Biggleswade,’ 
as they are aptly characterized by our tasteful master of the ceremonies in his 


‘ Guide Books ;’ but why has he not also engaged Mrs. Croaks, the celebrated | 


vocalist, who we understand is unemployed? This he must do. Yet if, as we 
are told, she requires twice as much as has ever been paid to any other performer 
for doing only half the usual work, we must say that Strut is right in resisting 
such a demand ; though we admit that talent like hers cannot be too highly re- 
munerated, and are of opinion that she is perfectly justified in making her own 
terms. Nevertheless, we recommend her to follow the example of moderation 
set by the three eminent performers we have named, they having liberally con- 
sented to take each a fourth of the clear receipts, allowing the remaining fourth | 
to be divided amongst the rest of the company in any way the manager may | 
think proper, after deducting one-third of that for himself Tippleton, with his 
usual disinterested zeal for the good of the concern has consented to play any 
part whatever which may be likely to conduce to that end, provided, in the first | 
place, it be a good part in itself, secondly, that it be the only good part in the | 
piece ; and lastly, that the part be, in every possible respect, to his own entire 
and perfect satisfaction. The only particular stipulations he has made are that | 
no person shall ave a clear benefit but himself ; that no person shall be allowed 
to write as many orders, nightly, as himself; that no person shall have their 


| 





Judge, then, what | , 





has made, which, in our opinion, are in many respects faulty in the extreme ; 
nevertheless, he is an enterprizing manager, and ought to be patronized by the 
Little-Pedlingtonians ; not that we should recommend them to go into a hot 
theatre to see plays sometimes, to say the truth, indifferently acted—nor indeed 
can he expect that they should.” 

Admired the profoundness of the critic’s reflections, the extent and minute- 
ness of his information, the wisdom of his advice, and, above all, his beautiful 
consistency. Fancied I had somewhere occasionally read something in a 
similar style—cculd not recollect where. 

These from the “ Foundling Hospital for the Muses.” 


‘To Doctors Drench and Drainum, on their grand Discovery of a Mineral 
Spring in the Vale of Health. 
“ Galen and Esculapius men may praise, 
(Apothecaries great in by-gone days ;) 
But you, my friends, O, Drainum, and O, Drench! 
At once the flambeaus of their merit quench. 
They no chalybeate for our use e’er found 
On Pedlingtonia’s health-restoring ground : 
That task the gods, to Pedlingtonia true, 
Reserved, my Drainum and my Drench, for you ! 
So shall your names for aye their names outshine, 
Immortal in the poet’s deathless line ! ' 
That task, thrice-honor’d Jubb, that happy task be thine! 
“ JonaTHan Juss.” 
“« Charade. 
A member of the feather'd race, 
With half a certain well-known place, 
If rightly you do guess, I ween, 


You'll name the pretty thing I mean. ‘“ Enas Sppercs.” 


“* * We are obligéd to our valuable correspondent, Philo-Sphynzius, for 
the answer to the Charade in our last, which is skittles. Perhaps he will favour 
us by exercising his ingenuity on the above.—Ep. 

“*,* The following charming, pathetic little gem, composed several days 
ago, assumes a most peculiar feature of melancholy interest, when we consider 
the present distressing state of mind laboured under by the fair poetess, the 
full particulars of the loss of whose reticule (containing—besides a large sum 
| in money of her own—a lump of orris root, a pot of lip salve, a new flaxen 
front, a new false tooth, and a paper of carmine, belonging toa friend of hers.) 
| we have given in another part of our this day’s paper.—Ep. 








**O, gentle Strephon, cease to woo! 
O spare poor Chloe’s virgin heart! 
O tempt me not! but cease to sue ;— 
In pity spare me, and depart. 
O do not praise the roseate blush 
On Chloe's grief-worn cheek display’d ! 
Alas! tis but a hectic flush, 
Which soon, too soon, in death must fade. 





O speak not of the teeth that shine 

Like pearls, ’twixt lips like cherries twain, 
Tinted with Nature’s pure carmine ;— 
Alas ! fond youth, ‘tis all in vain. 





Nor praise no more the balmy breath 
Thou dost to orris sweet compare, 
When soon the icy arms of death 
In the cold grave those sweets must share. 


Urge not thy suit, but fly me now, 
Fond youth ! nor praise those locks of flax 
Thou say’st adorn my ivory brow— 


Leave me to die—’tis all I ax. Honora. 


A punctilious critic would perhaps raise am objection to the “locks of flax,” 
| and (with greater show of right on his side) to the concluding word of Miss 
Cripps’s * charming little gem.” But surely this would not be the case with a 
candid reader, inclined (as I own I always am) to be pleased. By the former, 
| it is clear the Sappho of Little-Pedlington means flaxen locks, whatever may be 
the exact import of the words she uses ; and with respect to the other point, it 
| is to be defended on the plea of necessity. ‘‘ Any port in a storm,” says the 
| sailor; and, driven by stress of rhyme, I think the lady is fortunate in not hav- 
| ing been forced into a less commodious haven: for the most fastidious ear must 
| be satisfied with the rhyme, which is perfect ; whilst the only objection that can 
| be made to the word az (as a word), is that the Exclusives, the Almacks of the 
| Dictionary, refuse to acknowledge it as a member of their super-refined Society. 
But I fear I entertain a dislike of the general tone of the poem, exquisite as it 
| is in detail. Why need the lady be so confoundedly—lI cannot help swearing at 
| it—so confoundedly dismal? Why should she everlastingly (as I perceive by a 
| former number of the ** Foundling Hospital’) be tampering with such disagree- 
able matters as ‘‘ death” and “the grave,’ and the ‘ canker-worm,” and “ the 
' blighted hope,” ‘ the withered heart,” ‘ the seared soul,” and a thousand other 
| such uncomfortable fancies! If her woes be real, most sincerely do I pity the 
| poor lady, and the sooner her gloomy aspirations after death and the grave are 
gratified, the better it will be for her; if feigned, I shall say no more than that 
I wish that, for the pleasure of the readers of the “ Little-Pedlington Observer,” 
she would exercise her imagination upon subjects of a more agrecable character. 
| I am aware I may be told that Miss Cripps is, par excellence, the * Songstress of 
| Woe;” that she * strings her lyre with tears ; ” and that much also will be said 
‘about “finer sensibilities,” “poetical temperament,” “‘ flow of feeling,” and 
| ** out-pourings of soul.’ Fiddle-de-dee ! the mere commonplace twaddle of 
criticism. Could the performances on this tear-strung lyre be restricted to the 
hand of Miss Cripps alone, the inventress of the instrument, and its mistress 
also, I should not so much object to an occasional movement doloroso ; but her 
| genius (as it is evinced in the effusion which has occasioned these passing re- 
marks) might unhappily beget a brood of imitators, who, like imitators in gene- 
ral, would select only the worser qualities of their model ; and then we should 
have every young lady in Little-Pedlington whimpering about ‘‘ blighted hopes,” 
at fourteen ; at fifteen invoking death, and sighing for the quiet of the cold, cold 
grave; and, at sixteen, running off with a tall footman, or a haberdasher’s mus- 
tachio’d “ assistant.” Rather than that these things should occur, I would sug- 
gest—since extremes provoke extremes—an Act of Parliament to prohibit 
lady-poets from meddling with any other subjects than silver moons, radiant 
rainbows, blushing roses, modest violets, and the like; and to restrict them, in 
their gloomiest moods, to illustrations—of which the most sad and dismal should 
be—a cloudy night in summer.—[ 7° be continued. ] 


—— , 
DIARY OF A BLASE. 


By Captain Marryat —[ Continued from the Albion of Oct. 3.] 
CHAPTER X. 





; , May 22d. 
name printed in the play-bills in large letters but himself ; aud that he shall not Brussels, May 


at any time be expected to do anything to serve anybody—but himself. With | 
such spirited exertions om the part of the management, and such liberality and 


' 
zealous co-operation on that of the performers, the concern must succeed : | 
| 


though we would recommend the manager not to act so much himself as he did 
last season ; though we admit that his assistance is usually indispensable. How- | 


ever, as far as we are concerned, Strut may rely on having our support, for, in- | 


‘ 


i 


Among the lions of Brussels, < dog was pointed out to me, as he lay on the 
pavement in front of the House of Assembly. It was a miserable looking cur; 
but he had a tale extra attached to him, which had magnified him into a lion. It 
was said that he belonged to a Dutch soldier, who was killed in the revolution, 
at the spot where the dog then lay, and that ever since, (a period of four years,) 
the animal had taken up his quarters there, and invariably lain upon that spot. 
Whether my informant lied, and the dog did not, I cannot pretend to say ; but if 








See Albion. 
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the story be true, it was a most remarkable specimen of fidelity and ugliness. in England : how many, if such a society existed, would be prevented from fall- 
And he was a sensible dog, moreover ; instead of dying of grief and hunger, | ing into error! : Ai 
as some foolish dogs have done, he always sets off for an hour every evening to It is well known, that to support a large community, the expenses are be es 
cater for his support, and then returns to pass the night on the spot. I went up compared to what they are when you have the same number of isolated indi- 
to him, and when within two yards, he thought proper to show his teeth, and | viduals to provide for. A company of two or three hundred of these sisters 
snarl most dogmatically ; I may therefore, in addition to his other qualities, living together, performing among themselves the various household duties, 
state that he was an ill-natured dog. How far the report was correct, J cannot , washing, &c., and merely requiring their food, would not incur the same expense 
vouch; but I watched him three or four days, and always found him at his post ; | in house rent, firing, and provisions, as thirty or forty isolated individuals, Sol- 
and after such strict investigation, had I asserted ten years instead of four, 1 diers in barracks are even well fed, housed, and clothed, at a much less we ge 
have a prescriptive right, as a traveller to be believed. | than it costs the solitary labourer to eat his dry bread in his own cottage ; anc 
It is singular that it is only in England that you can find dogs, properly so_ the expenses of such communities, if once established, would very soon be paid 
called ; abroad they have nothing but curs. Ido not know any thing more by their receipts. ‘ ‘a 
puzzling than the genealogy of the animals you meet with under the denomina-| It would be a double charity, charity to those who would willingly embrace 
tion of dogs in most of the capitals of Europe. It would appear as if the vice | the life, and charity to those who might require their assistance. It is well 
of promiscuous and unrestricted intercourse had been copied from their mas- | known how difficult it is to obtain a sick nurse in London. It is an avocation 
ters ; and I am almost tempted to assert, that you may judge of the morality of | seldom embraced by peuple, until they are advanced in years, and ail feeling has 
a capital from the degeneracy of the dogs. I have often, at Paris, attempted to | been dried up by suffering or disappointment. Those who undertake the task 
make out a descent, but found it impossible. Even the late Sir G. Naylor, with | are only actuated by gain, and you can expect but eye-service. Not being very 
all the herald’s office even for double fees, could not manage to decipher escut- | numerous, and constantly in demand, they are overworked, and require stimu- 
cheons obliterated by so many crosses. | lants in their long watchings. In fact, they drink and dose—dose and drink 
I am very partial to dogs, and one of my amusements, when abroad, is to | again. , so a 
watch their meetings with each other; they appear to me to do every thing but But how different would it be if these establishments were formed! ‘Those 
speak. Indeed, aconstant and acute observer will distinguish in dogs all the | who are wealthy would send for one of the sisters when required, and if the ill- 
passions, virtues, and vices of men; and it is generally the case, chat those of | ness were tedious, her services could be replaced by another, so that over-fa- 
the purest race have the nobler qualifications. You will find devotion, courage, | tigue might not destroy watchfulness and attention to the patient. 


alloy, are only to be found in the pure breeds. In a cur it is quite a lottery; be | your means enabled you, you would send a sum to the funds of the charity in 


is a most heterogeneous compound of virtue and vice, and sometimes the amal- | return for the service performed, and your liberality would enable them to suc- | 


gamation is truly ludicrous. Notwithstanding which, a little scrutiny of his | cour those who could only repay by blessings. A very small subscription would 
countenance and his motions, will scon enable you to form a very fair estimate set afloat such a charity, as the funds would so rapidly come in ; and if under 
of his general character and disposition. | the surveillance of the medical men who attended the hospitals, it would soon 
One of the most remarkable qualities in dogs is the fidelity of their attach- | become effective and valuable. I trust if this should meet the eye of any real 
ments ; and the more so, as their attachments are very often without any war- | philanthropist who has time to give, which is more valuable than money, that he 
rantable cause. Forno reason that can be assigned, they will take a partiality | will turn it over in his mind ;—the founder would be a benefactor to his country. 
to people or animals, which becomes so dominant, that their existence appears , And may it also find favour in the sight of those who are so busy legislating for 
to depend upon its not being interfered with. I had an instance of this kind, | cattle and the Lord’s day—perhaps even my friends Buxton and Lushington 
and the parties are all living. J put up ata liveiy stable in town, a pair of | will take it up, for, as the dress of the sisterhood is invariably black, at all 
young ponies, for an hour or two. On my taking them out again, the phaeton was | events, it will be the right colour 
followed by a large coach dog, about two years old, a fine grown animal, but not 
marked, and in very poor condition 


CHAPTER XI. 
He followed us into the country ; but hav- ‘ y 
ing ny establishment of dogs, (taxes taken into consideration,) I ordered him I have been reading Bulwer’s “ Student,” and I prefer some parts of it to all 
to be shut out. He would not leave the iron gates, and when they were opened, | his other writings. Asa whole “ Eugene Aram a is the most perfect; but 
in he bolted, and hastening to the stables, found out the ponies, and was not to | either Bulwer mistrusts his own powers, or I am mistaken when I assert, that 
be dislodged from under the manger without a determined resistance. ‘This al- | he is capable of much more than he has yet achieved. What he has as yet 
ternate bolting in and bolting out continued for many days; finding that I could | done, is but the clearing off before you arrive at the heart of the quarry. His 
not get rid of him, I sent him away forty miles in the country; but he returned | style, as a specimen of th® English language, richly, yet not meretriciously or- 
the next day, expressing the most extravagant joy at the sight of the ponies, | namented, is peculiar to himself. ‘There is room for much disquisition in many 
who, strange to say, were equally pleased, allowing him to put his paws upon | parts of the * Student,” and I doubt if Bulwer could hold his ground, if many 
them, and bark in their faces. But although the ponies were partial to the dog, | of his premises were attacked, as although always brilliant and original, they are 
I was not; and aware that a voyage is a great specific for curing improper at- | not always satisiactory. His remarks upon authors and their works are most 
tachments, I sent the dog down the river in a barge, and requesting the men to | assailable. I agree with him, as Ido with the phrenologists, only in part ; 
Jand him where they were bound, on the other side of the Medway; but in | however, as a brother author, I will do him a friendly turn, and bring forward 
three days the dog again made his appearance, the picture of famine and misery. evidence in support of his arguments. , 
Even the coachman’s heart was melted, and the rights and privileges of his fa- In reading Mrs. Trollope’s ‘* Belgium,” I observed, that in every chapter, she 
vourite snow-white terricr were forgotten. It was therefore agreed, ina cabinet , expatiated on gastronomy. 
council held in the harness room, that we must make the best of it; and, as the | the two widely printed volumes, and I mentioned it to Murray. If there was a 
dog would not leave the ponies. the best thing we could do, was to put a little beautiful view. she broke off her raptures because dinner was ready; if the fa- 
flesh on his bones, and make him look respectable. We therefore victualled | tigue had been great, she was consoled with her dinner; if she was on a hill, 
him that day, and put him on our books with the purser’s name of Pompey. | she walked down to her dinner; if she was ina valley, she walked up to it; 
Now this dog proved that sudden as was his attachment to the ponies, it was of | and if on level ground, she walked to it. Now, when I read this chapter of the 
the strongest quality. He never would and never has since left these animals. | “Student,” I said to myself, if there be any trath in these remarks, Mrs. ‘Trol- 
If turned out in the fields, he remains out with them, night as well as day, taking | lope must be a capital hand at the knife and fork, and not at all troubled with 
up his station as near as possible half way between the two, and only coming dyspepsia, as are the American ladies, by her account. I knew that she had 
home to get his dinner. No stranger can enter their stables with impunity, for | dined with , and in the afternoon when we met I inquired. The reply was, 
he is very powerful, and on such occasions very savage. <A year or two after, ‘Ah! mon Dieu! elle a furieusement d’appétit et mange comme quatre.” 

his domiciliation, I sold the ponies, and the p irties who purchased were equally There are all manner of deaths in this world besides dying. ‘There are po- 
anxious at first toget rid of the dog; but their attempts like mine were unavail- | litical deaths, as Broughain’s, dead in the eye of the law, like a convict trans- 
ing, and like me, they at last became reconciled On my return from | ported for life, &c. ; but the worst death, after all, must be a literary death, that 
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{to him. 
abroad, I re-purchased them, and Pompey of course was included in the | is to say, when a man has written himself down, or written himself out. It is 
purchase. | analagous to the last stage of a consumption, in which you believe you are not 

We are none of us perfect—and Pompey has one vice; but the cause of the going to die, and plan for the future as if you were in perfect health. And yet 
vice almost changed it into a virtue. He had not a correct feeling relative to , to this complexion must all authors come at last. ‘There is not a more beauti- 
meum and tuum, but still he did not altogether steal fer himself, but for his | fal, or more true portrait of human nature, than the scene between the Arch- 
friends as well. Many have witnessed the fact of the dog stealing a loaf, or , bishop of Grenada and Gil Blas, in the admirable novel of Le Sage. Often and 
part of one, taking it into the stables, and dividing it into three portions, one for | often has it been brought to my recollection, since I have taken up the pen, and 
each pony, and the other for himself. I recollect his once walking off with a | often have I said to myself, ‘Is this homily as good as the last!” (perhaps 
round of beef, weighing seventeen or eighteen pounds, and taking it to the po- hornily is not exactly the right name for my writings). ‘The great art in this 
nies in the field—they smelt at it, bat declined joining him in his repast 3y- | world, not only in writing, but in every thing else, is to know when to leave of. 
the-bye, to prove that Jost things will turn up some day or another, there was a | The mind as well as the body must wear out. At first, it is a virgin soil, but we 
silver skewer in the beef, which was not recovered until two years afterwards, | cannot renew its exhausted vigour, after it has borne successive crops. We ail 
when it was turned ep by the second ploughing. One day as the ponies were in | know this, and yet we are all Archbishops of Grenada. Even the immortal Walter 
the field where I was watching some men at work, I heard them narrating to a | Scott might have benefited by the honesty of Gil Blas, and have burnt his latter 
stranger the wonderful feats of this dog, for I have related but a srnall portion. | homilies, but had he had such an unsophisticated adviser, would he not, in all 
The dog was lying by the ponies as usual, when the servants’ dinner-bell rang, | probability, have put him out by the shoulders, wishing him, like the venerable 
and off went Pompey immediately at a hard gallop to the house to get his food. | hierarch, ** a little more taste and judgment.” 


“‘ Well, dang it, but he isa queer dog,"’ observed the man, * for now he’s running | Since I have been this time abroad, I have made a discovery, for which *"! 
as fast as he can, to answer the bell.” 


prose writers ought to feel much indebted to me. Poets can invoke Apollo, the 
Muses, the seasons, and all sorts and varieties of gods and goddesses, naked or 
May 23d clothed, besides virtues and vices, and if none of them suit, they may make 
With all the errors of the Catholic religion, it certainly appears to me that its their own graven image, and fall down before it; but we prose writers have 
professors extend towards those who are in the bosom of their own church a Hitherto had no such advantage, no protecting deity to appeal to in our trouble, 
greater share than most other sects, of the true spirit of every religion—charity. | 48 We bite our pens, or to call upon to deliver us from a congestion of the brain. 
The people of the Low countries are the most bigoted Catholics at present Now being aware that there were upwards of three hundre@ and iifty thousand 
existing, and in no one country is there so much private as we'll as public charity, | C@#onized saints on the Roman calendar, I resolved to run through the catalogue, 
It is, however, to private charity that I refer. In England there is certainly | t0 ascertain if there was one who took prose authors under his protection, and 
much to be offered in extenuation, as charity is extorted by law to the uttermost | '° ™y delight, I stumbled upon our man. By-the-bye, Tom Moore must have 
farthing. The baneful effects of the poor laws have been to break the links | Known this, and he has behaved very ill, in keeping kim all to himself. But I 
which bound together the upper and lower classes, produced by protection and | ™USt introduce him. It is the most holy, and the most blessed Saint Brandon. 
good will in the former, and in the latter, respect and gratitude Charity by loly St. Brandon inspire, and guide my pen while I record thy legend! In the 
act of parliament has dissolved the social compact—the rich man grambles | "st place, let me observe that our patron saint was an Irishman, and none the 
when he pays down the forced contribution—while the poor inan walks into the | Worse for that, as Ireland has had as good saints as any in the calendar. And 
Vestry with an insolent demeanour, and clains relief, not as a favour but as a | is now clear that he does protect us prosaic writers, by the number of re- 
right. The poor laws have in themselves the essence of revolution, for if you , Porters and gentlemen of the press which have been sent over from the sister 
once establish the right of the poor man to any portion of the property of the kingdom. But to proceed. 
rich, you admit a precedent so far dangerous, that the poor may eventually de- Saint Brandon, it appears, was a reading man, and amused himself with 
cide for themselves what portion it may be that they may be pleased to take, and | YYages and travels, but St. Brandon was an unbeliever, and thought that travel- 
this becomes the more dangerous,'as it must be remembered, that the effect of | lers told strange things. He took up the Zoology of Pliny, and pursued his 
the poor laws is repulsion between the two classes, from the one giving unwil- | @ccounts of ** Andes vast, and men whose heads do grow beneath their shoul- 
lingly. and the other receiving unthankfally. How the new Poor Law Bill will “ers.” Ife read until his patience was exhausted, and, ina fit of anger, he 
work remains to be proved ; but if we may judge from the master-piece of the threw the manuscript into the flames Now this was a heavy sin, for a man’s 
Whigs, the Reform Bill, from which so much was expected, and so little has 20K is the bantling of his brain, and to say the least, it was a literary infanti- 
been obtained, I do not anticipate any good result from any measure brought for- , Cide. ‘That very night an angel appeared to him, and as a penance for his foul 
ward by such incapable bunglers. But to return. : crime, (in the enormity of which every author will agree with the angel,) he 
hat the Catholic laity are more charitable is not a matter of surprise, as | “4S enjoined to make the book over again, no easy task in those days, when 
they are not subjected to forced contributions: but it appears to me that the manuscripts were rare, and the art of book-making had not been invented. ‘The 
Catholic clergy are much more careful and kind to their flocks than our own, Simmer, in obedience to the heavenly mission, goes to work, he charters a vessel, 
How, indeed, can it be otherwise, when even now the majority of our clergy- lays in provisions for a seven years voyage, and with a crew of seven monks, he 
men are non-residents, expending the major part of the church revenue, out of  ™akes sail, and after going round the world seven times, during which the world 
the parish, leaving to the curate, who periorins the duty, a stipend which seadene went round the sun seven times, he completed his task in seven volumes folio, 
it impossible for him to exercise that part of his Christian duty to any extent— which are now out of print. Probably, being in manuscript, he took it up to 
tallow him to proceed much heaven with him asa passport into paradise. For this miracle—and certainly 


CHAPTER XI. 


for charity begins at home, and his means will no 
farther. 


But public charitable institutions abroad are much better conducted than those | Patron saint of all prose authors, particularly those whose works are measured 
of England, where almost every thing is made a job by hypocrites, who work | bY the foot rule : 
their way into these establishments for their own advantage. It is incredible And now that I have made known to my fraternity that we alsu have a saint, 
the number of poor people who are effectually relieved on the continent in the | all they have to do, is to call upon him six or seven times, when their brains 
Course of the year, at an expense which would not meet the weekly disburse- | 4f€ at sixes and sevens. I opine that holy St. Brandon amused himself with 
ments of a large parish in England. But then, how much more judicious is azard during his voyages, for it is quite certain that, with him, seven’s the main. 
the system! I know fora fact, that in the county where I reside, and in which | —L 20 be continued.) 
the hard-working labourer, earning his twelve shillings a week, is quite satisfied | 
if he can find sufficient bread for his family, (not tasting meat, perhaps, ten times 
during the whole year,) that those who are 


idlers, supported by charity, we 
4 7 « ’ re } 
supplied with meat three or four times a week ; Nay, even the felons and prison- 


ers in the county gaol were better fed than was the industrious working man. | 
And this 1s what in England is called charity. It is base injustice to the meri. 
torious. But most of the charitable institutions in England are, from mal-ad- 
ministration, and pseudo-philanthropy, nothing more than establishments | 
ing out premiums for vice, I should like to be despot 
one year! ! 

Among the institutions founded by C 
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WILLIAM PITT. 
Continucd from the last Albion. 

The highest of all authorities has pronounced that # all Scripture was written 
for our learning.”” We may almost, with equal force, extend the maxim to all 
History. Even when we reinember how large a portion *of the Scriptures is 
taken up with the direct history of one of the most troubled, diversified, illus- 
, iold- | triausly sustained, and terribly concluded national existences that ever developed 
te in England only for , the hand of Heaven to the eyes of mankind, we may discover how far this rank 

If the facts of the last 


stholies al tasty of instruction has been contemp.ated by Providence. 

imitation, that of the Seurs ih Charité a coe Beg ae om cg i fifty years have been marked by characters pre-eminently calculated to compel 
is an institution, which, like mercy, is rear ting lossed tt l ea oe cate aie, | ee eaten SE air —Al the Vel aE Sn great public principles have 
and those who receive. Those who aive Raden rg des 4 ree t ‘aye who give, | been shown with unprecedented clearness in their effects,—if the workings of 
who would otherwise be thrown upon the Save + oe a 8 of rw | public passion, of angry poverty, of popular jealousy, and, on the other hand, of 
useful and valuable members of socicty rid, thus find an asylum, and become | Ministerial feebleness, of courtly libertinism, and of Royal inexperience, have 


v. They take no vows—they rc | , 
, - g : — ‘ aey only con- | been singularly laid open in France,—if, as by a thunderbolt, one blow of irresis- 
oe to the rules of the sisterhood during the time that they remain in it, and if | ! ly i ’ ’ ” 
iey have an opportunity, by marriage 


~ | tible power had not merely struck duwn all that was high or sacred upon the sur- 
or otherwise hing themselves. | fac 
they are at free liberty to depart. How ; 34: €, of establis ing the mselves,| face of the soil, but broke into the depths below, and showed the whole sullen 
wretched, wicked life, would gladly in pe vs aye § women, now forced into a} and wild agency of evil, the whole Cyclopean dungeon blazing with perpetual 
’ Wiad glad 2 Orate th selve I such sty sida “1 7 ' 
’ porate themselves into such a society | furnaces, and ringing with the eternal clank of preparation for the wounds an‘ 


You would | 
generosity, good temper, sagacity, and forbearance ; but these virtues, with little | at once fee! that you had those in your house in whom you could confide. If | 


I think that I reckoned eight-and-twenty times 1n | 


with such a ship's company, it was a miracle—he was canonized, and is now the ! 


| death of peoples and dynasties above,—is it to be called a superstition ? Or j 
such it shall be called, is it not the wildest of all superstitions, to think that a 
knowledge is not without an object or a caus@,—that something steadier then 
chance has been made the guide of political wisdom for time to come pa 
something of a higher nature than the vapours and shapes of the passing tem : 
is involved in the clouds that have covered the land with such sweeping rho rg 
| —that there is a spirit within, not merely to direct the whirlwind, but * 
sioned to speak to man in the fire and the thunder! ‘ 
| ‘The great characteristic ofthe i‘rench Revolution was a love of change, The 
violences, follies, and horrors of the time are utterly incapable of being accounted 
for to this hour, on any ground which could afford a substantial stand for Popular 
indignation. There was no act of tyranny, and no temper of tyranny, on the 
part of the government: there was no new severity of taxation to embitter the 
mind of the populace—no humiliation of the national arms to alienate the soldier 
—no decay of trade to render the merchant hostile to the state—certainly no 
| aggravation of clerical pride or intolerance to awake public wrath against the 
j} clergy. It has been said, and proved a thousand times over, that France never 
| was more prosperous, more glittering in the eyes of Europe, or more elevated in 
her own—more filled in every artery of her showy and vigorous frame with the 
salient and glowing life-blood of national supremacy ; yet, to the astonishment 
and terror of the earth, this stately and powerful figure was seen at the instant 
tearing off its garments, flinging away every attribute of its days of peace and 
pomp, and, as if struck by sudden madness, rushing out through Europe, torch 
, in hand, exclaiming rabid and hideous blasphemies against God and man. 


The 
true stimulant of the disease was a rage of subversion, a remorseless passion for 
overthrow. The same jargon of conspiracy, which is now ringing in the ears of 
| England, ‘the means to the end’”’—that mystic and sullen threat against the 
public existence, which forms the watchword of open Jacobinism here, or of that 
| still guiltier treason, which hypocritically affects the language of public care, and 
cloaking itself under * economy,” aims its stab at the Constitution—this motto 
| of the low traitors, who, hopeless of rising to public estimation by their talents, 
determine to make themselves feared for their evils, and revenge the littleness of 
| their powers by the capacity of their mischiefs—was the battle-cry of faction jy 
| France. Change was the mark on the forehead of the revolutionary Cain, and 
| by that the murderer is to be traced to this hour, let him wander where he wi], 
It is remarkable, and deeply demonstrative of the soundness of these views, 
that the aversion to change formed as prominent a characteristic of England for 
the last century as the determination for universal ruin formed of France at its 
close. Burke, the prophet of philosophy, had long since ebserved the scrupu 
lous and almost nervous anxiety of the great revolutionists of 1688 to avoid a)) 
wncalled-for disturbance of the ancient order of things. All with them was, 
storation, nothing change. ‘They found the temple of English freedom turne; 
| into a place of corrupt traflic, and desecrated to all the purposes of liberty ; but 
they applied no torch to the building—they summoned no furious, ignorant, and 
ungovernable violence of the multitude to aid them in extinguishing the guilt ot 
the altar—they proceeded on their high commission alone, and accomplished it 
with the dignity and completeness suitable to the authority which gave the task 
into their hands. ‘They drove traffickers from the shrine, and restoring it to its 
original purity, reopened its gates for the worship of the people. But how much 
more powerful was the provocation of the time! James was a wilful tyrant : he 
had already vivlated his coronation oath. The country was yet reeking with the 
merciless cruelty of his executions of Monmouth’s adherent’s, and those ad- 
herents involved in the penalties of rebellion for the religion which the nation 
| reverenced. ‘The scaffold was yet dripping with the more distinguished blood of 
Russell and Sydney, men whose treason had arisen from their failure to check 
the royal tyranny by constitutional means. James had assaulted the Church, 
had determined to extinguish the Established Religion, bound as it was to the 
national heart by long sufferings and services. He had openly determined to 
make Popery paramount, to the universal horror of the nation, who at the same 
moment saw the evidences of Papal supremacy in the miseries, exile, and massa 
cres of the French Protestants, in the treacherous breach of royal faith, th 
reckless and profligate perjury by which the edict of Nantes was revoked in 
1685. They have heard the execrable orders of the French minister Louvoisto 
the troops whom he sent to crush the unfortunate Huguenots, * It is his majesty’s 
will that the extreme of rigour should be employed against those who refuse to 
become of his religion!’ They had scen their bishops arrested, their univers!- 
ties put under suspension, the metropolis held in awe by a camp, and the declared 
principle of ruling by the sword about to extinguish the Constitution. If public 
provocation could ever justify public havoc, this was the time to have lighted th: 
fires of revolution, and flinging into the cauldron the mingled and startling ingre- 
dients of public insult, wrath, and frenzy, to have raised a spell that would hav 
shaken the palace in fragments over the head of the despot. But this was not 
the spirit of the great men who then guided the state; it was not the character 
of England. Is it to be ungratefully and unwisely forgotten that this virtue had 
its reward—that, in a mighty revolution, in which the rival monarchs were at 
the head of poweriv' armies, not a drop of blood was shed in England, either in 
the field or on the scaffold—that the enemies of the state were subdued wethout 
a struggle—that old bitternesses were reconciled w/hout compulsion or sacrifice 
on either side—and that the Protestant nation, from that hour, began a career ot 
unlaboured greatness and unsought sovereignty, which, for a hundred years, 
made her the happiest dominion of the world. ; 

To the nature of these proceedings we have the attestation of Burke. We 
further have his example in the ** Reform’ to which he gave so active a portion 
of his life. -“ I would not,” said this unerring political oracle, ‘* exclude altera- 
tion neith-r, but even when I changed, it should be to preserve. I should be 
led to my .emedy by a great grievance. In what I did I should follow the ex- 
ample of c or ancestors, and make the repairs as nearly as possible in the style of 
the building. A politic caution, a guarded circumspection, a mora! rather than 
a constitutional timidity, were the ruling principles of our forefathers even in their 
most decided conduct.” It would be worth while to examine how many actual 
changes took place in the forms of the governmeut, the principles of the law, or 
the frames of any of the leading institutions of the country, during the hundred 
years preceding the fatal year 1829. We find a tardiness in our legislators ot 
the last century, which implies a total want of that new faculty for discovering 
chasins in the constitution, now at work with such fierce alacrity. Well may 
the Somerses, Chathams, nay, Fox himself, bide their diminished heads upon 
the new-born vivacity of the race who have so sudderly sprung up from the mire, 
and enlisted themselves as the champions of change. It is true, that the leaders 
of the last century came into the field with impediments to this rapidity of mo- 
tion. They wore the arms and armour required to be worn in their day by every 
warrior who figured in political chivalry. They came cased in constitutional 
knowledge, the practice of public life, the wisdom of antiquity, the statesmanlike 
sense of living public interests. Our modern man of change comes unencum- 
bered by any one of them to the field; naked.a8 a savage, he suffers no delay 
from the costly equipments that once were deemed essential. His art requires 
no teaching; light of foot, and audacious of hand, the torch and the dagger 
are his natural weapons; and he effects the whole purpose of his being when he 
destroys. 

It is obvious and undeniable, that the whole spirit of English legislation has 
been suddenly altered, with a totality of change, a violence of mutability, which 
no man in his senses could have believed until it was seen, felt, and trembled at, 
threugh every institution of the land. First, the privileges of the w hole body 
of freemen in the counties and boroughs were extinguished, and a new principle 
of election established, altogether alien to common sense and public safety + Po 
pulation superseded property, and the mob were proclaimed masters of the Par- 
liament. Then the Church was put to the question. For the first time a 
English history, it was pronounced that the establishment held its existence only 
at the will of a majority of the legislature ; that its property was at the mene) 
of a casting vote; and that Protestant property, bequeathed, in innumerable 
instances, expressly for Protestant objects, was capable of legitimate confiscation, 
for the behoof of sects and opinions which Protestantism repels and abhors - 
the highest grounds of reason and Seripture. The Irish Church, the only strong: 
hold of England in Ireland, the only natural tie between the two anxious countries, 
the only preservative of that most nervous of all possessions, Trish allegiance : 
that Church, a hair of whose head an English minister should not suffer to “ 
touched, has been already reduced to wmendicancy, and is even menaced with 
extinction. That Church which it is the most obvious policy to sustain, and ngs 
merely to sustain but to strengthen, extend, to enlarge in both dignity and gospel 
if for nothing more than compassion to the miserable multitude whom its ot 
+ must leave to the hideous and gloomy shackles of superstitious popery ; tha 

Church which every feeling of policy calls upon a Protestant Government (0 
place beyond all opposition in the land ; which every instance of public nevend 
ty points owt as the sheet anchor of England in the troubled and tempestuov™ 
waters of Irish partisanship, and which, still more, every feeling of Christianity 
commands a religious nation to send on its progress, conquering and to conguer, 
through a land as dark in all the essentials of true religion as Hindostan or Mo- 
rocco,—the Church of Ireland, with a shortsighted, wilful, and malignant ye 
utterly inconceivable, except on the principle, that those who are marked for 
punishment by Providence, are first prepared for it by the loss of their aie 
| standings, is openly, ostentatiously. contemptuously, abandoned to the — 
faction. How long will it be before the same faction will issue its anathemé 
against the Church of England! ' out 
But if we look to the other leading constituents of national prosperity, CO el 
find them more secure, do we discover the statesmanship., whichin our 192 
age might disdain to stoop to the fallen form of an established religion, — hy 
more active in throwing itself between the temporalities of the country ane oe 
assailants? The trade and manufactures of the empire, are they less offered uP 
to the tampering of theory, and of all theory, the fabrication of French ee 
| and of all French brains, those of the originaliigubverters of the throne and th 
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religion of France, the renovators, who, in a single year of legislation (!) left 
France without ¥ ship, colony. or commerce, plunged the whole of the French 
West Indies into civil war, lost her remaining possessions in the East, and shut 
against her trade the ports of every nation of Europe? Canada has been already | 
yisited by this evil spirit. Is it not notorious that her insubordination has been 
atronised. nay, stimulated from home ; and whose is the fault that this insolent 
and dangerous stimulation has been administered with impunity! India! A 
pundred millions of men, the pastime of experimentalists, who learn their legis- 
jation In ih@lanes of Marylebone and Wesiminister, and promulgate the will 
nd wisdom of their congregated cobblers as law to the astonished and awe-struck 
council of the empire. he India Company, the labour ef two hundred years, 
gone in & moment, effaced by the single sweep of the arm of change. ‘The | 
“reat offset of the Company, the China Factory, a treasury into which the Eng- 
}jsh minister had but to dip his hand, and annually draw out three miilions sterling 
_yone. with its parent stock. The Universities struggling at this hour against 
a rush of the whole rabble of dissent against their gates. and scarcely able, with 
all their strength, to close them against the rush. Unitarianism, Anabaptism, 
Papistry, Infidelity, all making common cause to force those last bulwarks of 
protestantism, learning, and loyality in the empire, and in the world. The 
House of Lords threatened with being swamped if it dares exercise its judgment, 
and marked for ruin if it dares to persevere in the assertion of its liberty. The | 
House of Commons invaded by Quakers, Papists, Socinians, and threatened with 
invasion by the Jews, in full, declared, and irreconcilable hatred to Christianity. 
The Corporations all in the furnace, bound hand and foot, and flung in with such 
eager precipitation, that, like the slaves of the Persian déspot, the fire has reach- 
ed the agents of the sacrifice, And to what has this extraordinary mutation in 
the very essence of English Council owed its ill omened birth? We must pro- 
ounce the word, and with bitter and incurable sorrow, pronounce it—irreligion. 
We owe it to that measureless and unmitigable weakness, if not to that condign 
crime against the Constitution, and more than the Constitution, by which Pa- 
pistry was suffered to set its foot within the walls of the Parliament of England. 
[f we now have only to sit by and helplessly wringing our hands over the ravages 
of that torrent which we see hourly swelling and sweeping away stil more pre- 
cious portions of the soil, we have not to trace its fountain to the tempest which 
nove can restrain, Or to the depth which no restraining hand couldreach. The 
whole danger lay beiore us as plain as the glacier on the side of the Alp, and as 
fixed too, but for the extravagant and bewildered rashness which let its waters 
Joose to ravage and overwhelm. The fatal year 1829 is the first in that fearful 
series of hopeless resistance and accelerated overthrow, the head of that dark 
and evil chronology, which shall henceforth number the declining times of the 
noblest of all empires. 

But is this catastrophe, solemn and terrible as it is, to be regarded as beyond 
the power of man, bis vigour and his virtues to avert? Are we called on to sub- 
init to it, with the shuddering and prostrate humiliation of beings above whose 
heads destiny is doing its own high will? Are we to listen, as we listen to the 
rollings of the thunder, and wait for the blow as we wait for the work of the flash ? 
This would be only to show ourselves deserving of the ruin, to make the havoc 
inevitable, and, depriving us of the last consolation of the good and the brave, 
that they have done their duty to the last, to render long-suffering only an aggra- 
vation of our fate, and put our delivery almost beyond the power of those illus- 
trious contingencies, which are in reserve for nations worthy to live. It is with 
those impressions that we return again and again, to the memory of the great 
Minister of England. Of all the mighty minds which have passed away with 
the passing of the last three centuries, the mind of Pitt is that one which pre- 
eminently, —** being dead, yet speaketh,”—whose inspirations are most pregnant 
with the peculiar wisdom required for our time—the lamp in whose sepulchre 
pours out the steadiest and strongest beam through the heavy vapours and nox- 
ious shades that coverthe land. We must acknowledge the comparative easiness 
of his task to that of ourtime. The patriot, born or unborn, on whom isto be 
laid the magnificent toil of a/tempting tv achieve the deliverance of the empire, 
must brace himself for a far severer struggle. We feel the measureless difficul- 
ties which must henceforth beset every step of the leader of political redemption | 
in the deepened and widened gulf between the feelings of the great classes of 
society, the property and the pupulation ; in the growing audacity of infidel dissent ; 
in the general and arrogant appeal to numbers against law, right, and custom : in 
the daring, furious, and undisguised appetite for spoil, however guarded by anti- 
quity, or made sacred by religion. And, above all, inflaming all, and deceiving 
all, inthat new shape of hostility to the very life of the state, that desperate, 
sullen, and irreconcilable embodying of ambition, revenge, and bigotry, which we 
have suffered to rear its head in our national councils, the ‘ Superior Fiend,” | 
that, like Milton’s tempter, has suddenly started up, from the serpent creeping in 
darkness and on the ground, into the glitter of false supremacy, lifting its head, 

already all but diademed, above the cloud, and calling to the whole host of inferior | 
spirits of mischief, to exult in the fall which it has perpetrated, and in the still 
deeper fall which it has prepared. | 

The French Revolution had been the work of infidels who called themselves | 
philosophers. The project for following the example of France in treason was | 
formed by a knot of men who followed its example in infidelity. In 1790, Paine’s | 
Rights of Man was adopted by the conspirators as their text-book, and propagated | 
with the zeal of conspiracy. ‘The principles of this book bore the character of | 
the writer's life; reckless, wild, corrupt, and hostile to all order, religious and | 
civil. To those who have read this work in latter times, nothing can seem more | 
extraordinary than that so ignorant, and consequential, and crude a performance | 
should have proceeded from the pen of a writer asserting claims to literature. | 
But its principles were made to be popular with the vicious and the vulgar of 
every age. It offered to the base the proper food of baseness; tothe craver | 
after political stimulants the strong drink that his diseased intemperance loved ; 
to the characterless the gratification of insult on all personal and public morals ; 
to the bankrupt in faith and fortune the prospect of a gencral confusion of prin- | 
ciple, and a general plunder of property. It has perished by the common con- | 
tempt which extinguished the whole revolutionary pamphleteering of England, 
from the moment when the common sense of the country awoke, and the natural 
vigour of the English mind bad snapped the * green withes,”’ the bonds that had | 
been fraudulently flung over it inits sleep. But if acopy of that nefarious work | 
exists, it ought to be instantly destroyed by the hands of the modern revolution- | 
ist, for it deprives him of all the honours of originality. Every ribald sneer 
against the throne, every insolent violation of the privileges of the public bodies, 
every proposed spoliation of the church, every theory of subversion in the shape 
of universal suffrage, ballot, and annual parliaments, is there; to turn the in- 
ventions of latter Jacobinism into cupies, and prove the barrenness of its boasted 
fertility of mischief. The whole wardrobe of the revolutionary maskers of our 
day is, in fact, taken down from the hooks of Paine’s Magazine of the vizards and 
costumes of rebellion. 

But guilty as the author was. and profligate as was the work, both had an im- 
portant effect at the crisis. While the notorious abominations of Paine’s per- 
sonal career showed how perfectly easy it was for libertinism, drunkenness, 
palpable fraud, and brute atheism, to assume the most swelling front of public 
zeal, his book became one of those tests of principle, which, in difficult times, 
are of essential value in separating the sound portion of the state from the dis- 
eased. It was instantly evident, from the patronage of the * Rights of Man,” in 
what division of the national mind the freedom, the morality, and the Constitu- 
tion of England, were to take shelter in the day of trial. The Established 
Church, through all its degrees, abhorred and rejected it at the moment. The 
sectarians welcomed, propagated, and panegyrized it. Even after it had become 
an object of prosecution by the Government, it was adopted only with the more 
ostentatious partisanship. Jn one instance, ten thousand copies were printed at 

sectarian expense, and probably ten times the number were distributed with the 
most unsparing activity through the kingdom. All means were adopied, too, fo 
this iniquitous purpose, by the combined traitors and infidels ranking themselves 
under the general banner of dissent; they were urged through all the towns ; 
they were distributed by pedlars at the fairs; and agents were expressly em- 
ployed to introduce them into the inns,and all places where the farmers and 
labourers were accustomed to assemble. The leading maxims of the volume 
were that the people (meaning thereby the populace) were the supreme source 
of power !—that a King was an incumbrance !—and that a republic was the only 
allowable form of government for England. ‘Those maxims, by appealing to all 
the bad passions of the populace, awoke a vast, though yet a vague, hostility to 
the crown. ‘Their propagators next proceeded to marshal the loose discontents, 
and discipline them into treason. The “ Society of Friends of Reform’ had 
first exhibited the bold innovation of a club prescribing its model to the govern- 
ment of an empire 

Bat its proceedings stopped short of direct menace. Some of its members 
were men of Parliamentary rank, and its worst violences were marked by some 
sense of public responsibility. But the renovators rapidly learned to disdain the 
measured movements of the Reformers. Jacobinism exclaimed against the aris- 
tocratic decorums of the club ; anew, angrv and resolute combination was form- 
ed. in which the fiercest doctrines of public overthrow were the rule, and the 
* Revolution Society” took the lead. 








| themselves in all countries the adv 
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’ ‘We hope to profit ourselves from your suc- | It may be confidently stated (though certainly not “ without the fear of 
cessful exertions in favour of freedom, and that an imitation of your splendid | tradiction,” for the assertion will meet with as many denials as it may happem 
actions may soon enable us fo purify our own government.” othe Jacobin club | to number actors among its readers) that of all the dramatic artists of our own. 
at Laugon, it wrote,—‘ We think general freedom must precede universal peace, | days, that is, of the last five and twenty years, nota single name will go down 
and that the example which you have given, must be zmitated throughout the | to posterity as that of an original genius and a great artist united, except those 
world, before war completely cease.” ‘This was after France had virtually de- | of Edmund Kean in one department of their art, and of Charles Mathews in. 
stroyed her church, her peerage, had reduced the lang toa cypher, had erected | the other. ‘The period in question has been more than the Augustan era of our 
a new legislature, and had prepared, and boasted of her preparing, the whole | literature and art, in every individual department of them, only excepting the 
public order for a succession of overthrows. And this was the example which | drama. But in ¢haf, both acted and written, it has been a blank, beautified by 
the Clubbists of England proposed for imitation. ‘Their cant of universal peace | one spot of brightness only in each department of its acted portion; and in the 
was the common fraud of revolution. The men of universal spoil proclaimed | written portion of it, by not one, 
ocates of property, the men of massacre were | It is of course to be understood, that I refer John Kemble, and his illustrious 
lanthropists, and the conspirators against the laws and inde- | sister, to the period which is past. Looking therefore, at our own day ex- 
pendence of every foreign nation made all their inroads under the pretext of clusively, Macready is a splendid artist, who occasionally produces results that 
securing the tranquillity of mankind. have never been and cannot be surpa But he is a great artist only, not a 
In England, with the same principles, they held the same language, and with | man of genius; and his reputation will not survive his death in any thing like 
the same falsehood in language, they would have rapidly exbibited the same | its present fullness. Nor has he any right to complain of this, even if he 
atrocities in actions In the correspondence with the Jacobin club of | intes, ; should put faith in the prophecy ;—which [ hope he will not. His reputation is 
this society adopted the additional cant of a zeal for religion, which, of  erse, | not a jot disproportioned to his merits. He is not merely the best, beyond com- 
was much enjoyed by the French atheists, and made it one of the pleas “>: re- | parison, of living tragedians, but he is the only living actor who deserves to be 
Volution that “the objects of true religion are hardly ever pursued by princes, | so designated, or can be so designated without a feeling almost amounting to 
that class of mortals being but poorly instructed in the genuine principles of | the ridiculous, in the eyes of those who entertain an adequate notion of the 
either policy or religion.” To the patriots of Brest, who had exemplified their | phrase; for a tragedian is one who does embody and sustain the great and noble 
doctrines in riots and brutalities little short of open rebellion, it pronounced that | conceptions of his art, as set forth by the poet, not one who merely seeks or 
they had set a glorious example. a sublime Jess@f to all mankind. ‘The heroism | pretends todo so. But Macready owes his just and well deserved fame, to 
which has animated your unparalleled exertions will strike terror into the hearts | having embodied and beautified the conceptions of a man inferior to himself, 
of despots, and make every tyrant tremble on his throne. The period is ap- | Mr. Sheridan Knowles ; whereas, Sarah Siddons, John Kemble, and Kean, did 
proaching when the people of all countries will no longer submit to wear that | this for Shakspeare! When Macready can do for Shakspeare what he has done 
cruel and ignominiops yoke of bondage under which they have so long groaned.” | for Sheridan Knowles, he may claim to rank with the noble actors just named 5 


' * 
Che Alvio 


It wrote to the Rochelle club,— 





the loudest of phi 





| whether it be a poem, a picture, a statue, a musical composition, or a dramatic 


The tardy disloyalties of its predecessor | 


We see iu these few extracts, out of the thousand instances which might be | but not before, 


adduced in evidence, that the * London Revolution Society” had already adopt- 
ed all the views of French treason, had enlisted itself in the service of general 
rapine, had joined Jacobinism in marking out kings as the primary objects of | 
vengeance ; and summoned the discontented of all nations to rise in rebellion. 

A leader of the cause now appeared, Dr. Joseph Priestley, a man frenzied for 
novelty, ambitious of a name, precipitate in the publication of every change of a | t 
capricious mind, and utterly careless of the mischief effected by his unprincipled 
notoriety. As a scholar shallow, as a philosopher empirical, as a politician 
malecontent, and as a religionist heretical,—he has Jong since sunk into the 
contempt which every man of sense feels for pretensions without solidity, and | t 
the desire of public mischief defeated only by giddy impotence of mind. But he 
was fitted for the time. His affectation of universal knowledge, bis restless ver- 
satility of pursuits, his rash eagerness to be always foremost in the public eye. | i 
and his notorious heresy, made him invaluable to the half-philosophical, half- 
political, and more than half-irreligious conspiracy which followed with willing 
hearts, but still with tottering and unpractised steps, the strides of the gigantic 
treasons of France. Priestley’s whole religious life was change. and change of 
the most total, irreconcilable, and irrational abruptness. He began by being a 
Calvinist ; from the Trinitarian he next metamorphosed himself into an Arian ; 
his next step was to the doctrine of ** Philosophical Necessity,” in other words, 
that monstrous and degrading extravagance, which makes man the moral equal of 
the stock and the stone; he then denied the immateriality of the soul. His 
next descent was to Socinianism. Having thus completed his religious degra- 
dation, he was only the fitter for the revolutionist. He now figured as became 
his vocation, among the claimants for the abolition of all “ Tests,’ pronouncing 
them an incumbrance on the “liberty of the gospel ;”’ but the Socinan’s zeal 
for Christianity, all whose principles he assails, the denier of the divinity of the 
Saviour and of the Atonement, was thrown into contempt asa subterfuge, and 
the champion of dissent was left to enjoy the barren honours of his insult to the 
common understanding of the country. He had now attained the position from 
which politics might be commenced as a trade. As early as 1761, his ** Essay on 
Government” had given proof of the public doctrines which are imbibed in dis- 
senting academies ; but the time for their ripening into national evils was not 
yet come. The roar of the French Revolution at length * roused all the slum- 
berers of religious and political bitterness in England ;”’ and they rose from their 
uneasy and condemned bed, “ thick as the leaves in Vallambrosa.” But they 
were not to build their Pandemonium here. A vigilant eye and an irresistible 
hand were upon them, and their flights were soon cast down, and their taunts 
and blaspbemies turned into dumbness and terror. Priestley had thrown aside 
his pursuits in science, for his more congenial pursuit of public excitement ; and 
his first attempt was an “ Answer” to Burke’s immortal work on the French 
If human folly was ever doomed to make itself palpable, or if 








Revolution.* 
human vanity was ever eager to be scourged, Priestley had now involved his 
folly and his vanity together in the most consummate punishment. Burke crush- 
ed him at once. The elephant does not trample the viper or the pismire with 
more ease or suddenness. He put his huge foot upon the little writhing venomous 
existence of the Socinian Revolutionist, and pressed it into the dust for ever.— 
[ To be continued. } 





* “ Letters to Edmund Burke.” 


PERSONAL 


_—p>—. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 
CHARLES MATHEWS. 

I cannot help thinking that the cotemporaries of a truly distinguished man, 
like the late Charles Mathews, owes it no less to posterity than to themselves 
to put on record their impressions and opinions concerning him, as early after 
his decease as propriety will admit; because then, and then only, can they per- 
form the pleasingly painful task under the direct influence of that personal re- 
gret for his loss which invariably renders our feelings respecting the powers and 
pretensions that we are to estimate, in a fitting condition, as to warmth and in- 
tensity, to form our estimate broadly and justly :—for it may be given as a 
critical axiom, that yo just and enlightened verdict can be obtained onthe general 
character of a truly great and original artist in any department of art, unless | 
the enquiry be instituted and executed in a spiritof admiring regard, rather | 
than of petty and peddling investigation. In a great individual work of art, 


THE LATE 








performance, a critic may be able to see, and not unwillingly to point out, the 
minutest features of error or defect in its details, without impeaching or impair- 


does as a tragedian. 
dificult to do him common justice as such, without using terms that must have 


art which can as little be imitated as it can be attained. 
without the aid of genius—in other words, without a direct endowment, and, as 


statue does to the original marble. 
diflicult indeed to point out in what the difference consists. 
fuiniliar with the original, you fee’ that difference in every point and at every 
look. 
the snow-formed Florizel in Spenser, which was very beautiful to look at, and 


He may do this, and, in doing it, defeat my prophecy—for he 


is still in the prime of life—and none will be more delighted than I shall to see 
it defeated. 


As a comic actor, Farren holds precisely the same position that Macready 
As an artist, it is impossible to over-rate him; it is even 


he appearance of being too unconfined and unqualified in their recommenda~ 


tion to be consistent with the restriction by which we must accompany them. 
For my own part, I do not believe that so accomplished, exquisite, and complete 
an artist ever before illustrated the stage, among those of its ornaments (and 


hey have been many and distinguished) who have wanted that genius for their 
All that art can do 


t were, au injunction from nature, to avouch what is done—Farren does; and 


an infinity that genius coul@ never do without the aid and companionship of art. 
But he never performs a single character deserving to be so called, that a keen 
observer of the mysterious limits of demarcation between the two kingdoms of 
nature and of art, may not in evexy scene perceive the innumerable and appa- 
rent Lilliputian lines that bind him inextricably to the latter. 


Among the other dramatic artists of our day, I do not know that the general 


pretensions of any one of them claim even a passing mention, in the point of 
view in which I am now glancing at them, except Young, Charles Kemble, Miss 
O'Neil, and Miss Fanny Kemble. 
which you receive from the oudline of a beautiful picture, or the echo of a noble 
sound : it is vox, et preterea nihil. 
popular declaimer is to a great orator. 


Of Young, we retain an impression like that 


He was to a really great actor what a mere 
His acting was the very ideal of com- 
mon-place ; and his great success was not in spite of this, but because of it.— 
Charles Kemble was, and is, much more and much better than this. He is a 
man of quick intelligence and cultivated taste, who sees and appreciates the 
powers and qualities of his art, and the beautiful and noble results that may be 
educed from it; but he himself can produce imitations of those results merely, 
not the living and breathing reality. ‘The consequence is, that his performance 


of any great character, that of Hamlet for example, bears the same sort of rela- 


tion to the performance of his late brother, that the plaster cast of an antique 
It is so like the thing you require, that it is 
But, if you are 


Charles Kemble’s performances of Shakspeare may be compared with 


had very much the air of actual life ; but when the real Florizel came into 
presence, it melted away and disappeared. : 

Miss O'Neil may expect her name to be remembered only by those who saw 
and wept with her. The exquisite and unequalled beauties of her acting were 
of so delicate and evanescent a nature, that they faded, and as it were evaporated, 
like the tears of which they were chiefly compounded. In short, she was a 
creature made up of smiles and tears ; not an actress or an artist, but a living 
and loving woman. In that her secret consisted ; in that her power and her at- 
traction began, andin that they ended. As an ideal and an emanation of the 
feminine character, in its fairest and most affecting point of view, she has never 
been equalled on the stage. But in the recesses of private life, every one of us 
is acquainted with such a woman. ‘The wonder, the miracle, in Miss O'Neil’s 
case was, that she could wear such qualities, unimpaired and unpolluted, on @ 
public stage. 

* * * x * * * * * * t 

I repeat then—of all the dramatic artists of our own times, the only two 
whose names will be handed down to posterity as men of really original genius 
—whose performances were actually creations, which, but for them, would never 
have existed—are Edmund Kean and Charles Mathews. 

To those who agree in this opinion, no excuse will be required for offering 
such personal recollections (however slight and desultory) of one of those dis- 
tinguished men, asa very defective memory in details, and a total absence of all 
notes or memoranda on the subject, will enable me to set down. 

My first acquaintance with Mathews ‘arose out of circumstances connected 
with a very characteristic feature of his mental habits. He was an ambitious 
and a proud man, though not (as I have often heard it alleged of him by some 
of his ** good natured friends”) a vain man. He was too proud, and too con- 
fident of his gifts and powers, to be vain. But proud and ambitious as he was 
—courted and féted as he every where found himself by the highest of the 
land, even by royalty itself—there was no society in which, apparently, he took 








ing his powers of duly appreciating its greatness or its beauty as a whole. But, 
in estimating the general character and pretensions of a great artist it is different. 
Those to whom the trifling faults and failures of such a man are present topics 
of actual memory and feeling. when the actual occasions of that feeling are 
not present to call it forth, must not pretend to offer a large and liberal estimate 
of his general powers and their general results. A shrewd observer of the bad 
parts of our nature has said, that ‘ there is something not absolutely displeasing 
to us in the misfortunes even of our dearest friends :’’—and in a certain sense | 
and to acertain degree, the axiom is true. How much more true is it, then, if | 
applied to the errors and deficiencies of those who, without the redeeming | 
qualities of being our personal friends, are so immeasurably above us in certain 

intellectual qualities and acquirements, that we should be almost tempted to 
look upon them as belonging to a superior grade of being, if we were not able | 
to reduce them, in certain particulars, even below our own level! The truth | 
is, that t! 





‘« Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise,” 

are any thing but themes of regret to the mass of fools and cowards who make | 
up the majority of those on whom cotemporary fame depends. This is the 

reason why no really great man was ever duly and fairly appreciated during his 

life time. He is as inuch over lauded by his friends and partisans, as he is de- | 
preciated by his enemies and enviers ; and, between the two, his real powers | 
and pretensions escape record altogether, and are left to be either painfully | 
worked out as a literary problem by those who cannot if they would take a| 
personal interest in the matter, or suffered to remain a mooted point for ever. 

But there is one favourable moment at which the cotemporaries of a great 
man may, if they will, do him a degree of justice that shall endure while he is | 
remembered ;—as relates to the late Charles Mathews, that moment is the 
present. ‘That his recent death has “eclipsed the gaiety of nations,” is even 
more true than it was of the still greater genius of whom it was first said: for 
Garrick belonged to England exclusively—almost to London ; whereas Mathews 
(thanks to the modern improvement in locomotion) was as well known and as | 
highly appreciated in every considerable town from tke Orkneys to the Land’s | 
End, as he was in the metropolis; and as much “at home” in the new world | 
as in the old. And while our regret forthe loss of such a man as this, at a) 
time of life too when his powers and faculties were in their fullest vigour, is | 
still fresh upon us, it is not in human nature to feel the presence of those ce- | 
teriorating errors and deficiencies which, while we do feel them. deprive us of | 

| the faculty (even where it may otherwise exiat) of doing full justice to his real 
greatness. | 
It must not be supposed, from the foregoing remarks, that I am about to at- | 


were thrown into contempt; the vigour of the new candidate for poy ularity was | tempt a gen ral estimate of Mathews’s powers and pretensions as a great original | 


effectively contrasted with the empty harangues, indolent disaflection of the old, 


and the very name of reform was abjured as a ridiculous and shallow pretext for | 


Nothing can be further from my purpose—which is merely that of — 
gev'ld 


| 
| artist. 
ing a few of those materials for such an estimate as in the present case 


such real and unalloyed pleasure as in that which he himself selected and care- 
fully assorted at his own house, or which was ready selected to his hands on 
certain periodical occasions, to which be always looked forward with undisguised 
eagerness and satisfaction. ‘The two most conspicuous of these occasions were 
the Epsom and Ascot race weeks—chielly the former, and it Was at one of 
these social parties arranged for the Epsom week at Box-hill, that I first met 
him. I had, in conjunction with three other friends, engaged beds and stalls 
for the whole of the races, and we were to assemble from our several quarters 
onthe Wedsesday evening preceding the great day of the Oaks. But I had 
not been at the ground on the Wednesday, and did not arrive at Box-hill from 
town till the middle of the night ; consequently I did not: make my appearance 
at the breakfast table till a somewhat unreasonable hour for such an occasion, 
when all the rest of the party were thinking of preparing to start for the course. 
On coming down I was agreeably surprised to find Mathews in the room, and to 
learn that he had joined our little party at the invitation of#one of its members, 
and would spend that and the next day with us. 

I have observed, that the first interview with a remarkable man, however in- 
significant the circumstances of it may be, always fixes those circumstances on 
the memory more vividly than any subsequent facts connected with the same 
person. ‘The reason is, no doubt, to be found in the more impressible condition 
of the mind under the excitement of the new feeling it has imbibed. ‘Though 
fifteen or sixteen years have elapsed, I remember as if it were yesterday, the 
precise spot of the room where Mathews sat when I first entered it; the nature, 
and almost the very words, of our first introduction and greeting; the position 
of every body else in the room; and even the clothes that some of us wore. 

My first impression of Mathews’s personal habits and bearing, as exhibited at 


| this interview, was not favourable, or I should perhaps rather say, that it was not 
| personally agreeable to myself; for, in all other respects, It was precisely sucha 


as I should have wished and expected to receive from such a man under such 
circumstances. It is to be remarked, that the party were, none of them, his per- 
sonal intimates, or in the remotest degree connected with his professional habits 
and life ; that (with the exception of the person who introduced him) they weie 
all men much younger than himself; and that, with the exception just named, 
he met them all for the first time. Perhaps the most noticeable feature of 
Mathews'’s private bearing was one which can only be described negatively ; it 
was less like that of an actor than is the case with any other that I have ever 
had occasion to observe. 

Mathews had little or nothing of this in private life. He was not merely a 
gentleman—-though he was essentially that ;—but he was a thoroughly natural 
man, entering into and enjoying the society of his fellow-men as an object of im- 
mediate personal interest and observation, but without the smallest apparent 
reference to any thing beyond these. And so far from there being any thing 
about him of that courtier-like air, at second hand, which is the characteristic of 


: ‘ . oe in | seat abe ‘most actors, there was a coldnes c TV him almost 
bringing a party into power, who neither in nor out of power had the courage to | be obtained only through a lengthened intercourse and personal intimcy in | the first abord of most oldness and reserve about hir 


tic! } fom ' . rely per collections | f » repellant. 

tight the popular battles, or the integrity to be independent of the corruptions in | private life ; and also a few of those desultory and merely personal recollections | amounting i .y : : id ih the period at which I first became acquainted with 
i % : , ; inde tins ‘* ‘| quaintance at all, at and afte 2 period ¢ ; came a 

The Revolution Society, unobstructed by the preju- “h cat be expected to include any other merit and attraction than that of | quaintance at abi, 

The Revolution Society, ur r y the preju- | which cannot x} y | him : and as to a new friend, the phrase seemed to have the sound to him of a 


which they were cradled 


lices of rank, by the decorums of public habits, or by the responsibility of per- | 


sonal character, rushed forward on its course, augmenting In volume and ve locity 
, , 
t every burst. 


ellion. 


relating to a man about whom all the world—at any rate all the world speaking 


the same tongue—must at one time or other have felt an anxious interest 


It affiliated itself with the Jacubin clubs spread through France, and | the station which the subject of my recollections held, aud was entitled to seed 
carried on with them a mutual and active interchange of compliment and treason. jin the eyes of his cotemporarics and of posterity. 


Be- | 


Its first act was to establish a correspondence with foreign fore proceeding to do this, however. I must be allowed to say a few words as to 


He was evidently very shy of making a new ac- 


contradiction interms. This leads me to speak of the first mental characteristic 
that I had occasion to observe as prevalent in Mathews, the result, as I conceive, 
of intellectual gaalities and habits that I shall endeavour to illustrate hereafter, 
and on which some of the chief excellences of his powers as a dramatic a..1a% 
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depended. He had an extreme and painful distrust of mankind, a morbid and | 
melancholy want of faith in human goodness, which, being intimately connected, 
and even partly caused, as it undoubtedly was, by an affectionate warmth of | 
heart and an intense sympathy with his kind, that could not be surpassed, occa- 
sioned a perpetual struggle between his real nature and that which the circum- 
stances of his life had grafted on it, till he knew not which to abide by, or act 
upon. Mathews was, in fact, the most tender-hearted of misanthropes. He 
would depreciate and denounce human nature, with tears of sympathy for it in 
his eyes; he would proclaim his settled belief in the utter selfishness of the 
human heart, while his own was yearning for an opportunity of sacrificing his 
feelings and interest to those of the few who were still dear te him. It has al- | 
ways been my belief that Mathews’ whole intellectual life, the life, I mean, of 
his own secret bosom, was one continued struggle and contradiction between | 
the two incompatible theories of humam nature, involved in the feelings I have , 
just referred'to ; and the result of that struggle was, in the latter years of his 
life especially, a morbid melancholy, that hung upon his life like a blight, and 
preyed upon and subverted all the sources of his intellectual enjoyment, save 
only that paramount one of seeing and hearing himself greeted by assembled | 
thousands, as the purveyor of their enjoyment and applause, which his wonder- 


ful performances oceasioned, that he deserved the greeting. From a long and | 


careful, because a deeply interested observation of this part of Mathews’s intel- | 


lectual character, I am satisfied that his premature death was greatly hastened, | 
if not altogether brought about, by his perpetual fears and misgivings as to this | 
latter source of intellectual excitement and gratification suddenly and prematurely 
failing him ; not from any failure in his own powers, of which he had no fear, 
but from a change in the public taste, or a deficiency in the materials of his en- 
tertainments. or the advent of some fortunate rival or competitor; from any 
cause in short but the ovly one which could, and ultimately did occasion the 
failure—namely, a too strong and intense desire for the continuance, and if pos- 
sible, the increase of the supply, and the corresponding fear of its cessation. It | 
was this fear and desire united which caused the lengthened paroxysm of ner- 
vous irritability, amounting to a condition of mental as well as bodily disease, 
which invariably preceded the bringing forward of each of his new entertain- 
ments. These, by inducing a constant state of nervous excitement, and making 
it a habit rather than an accident of his bodily and mental condition, gradually 
undermined his constitution. Finally, they induced his last unhappy voyage to 
America. and thus became the actual cause of his premature death, the pror- 
mate causes of which undoubtedly were, first, the shattering effects of a dread- 
ful voyage out ; then the redoubled anxiety as to his reception and success 
under the temporarily impaired state of his powers and resources at the moment 
when that success was to be achieved; thirdly, the frightful certainty which 
soon presented itself, that his constitution had really received a serious blow 
by this unhappy adventure ; and, lastly, after several vain and exhausting at- 
tempts to perform with his accustomed vigour and success, his abandonment of 
the undertaking in despair, and his troublesome and unfavourable passage home. 
As I have touched on this (to me) most painful portion of my topic, some- 
what out of its place, I will (so to speak) relieve my mind of this part of my 
Recollections of Mathews af once, by alluding to the circumstances attending a 
sort of presentiment I felt, that his second visit to America would end fatally 
I must here state that circumstances (to which, as they are extremely charac- 
teristic of the man, I shall have occasion to allude in detail hereafter) had, after 


twelve or thirteen years of unbroken intimacy, caused a separation between Ma- | 


thews and myself for more than four years ;—a separation which on my part, 


had been (I confess) studiously maintained, from a feeling (I must also confess) | 


that 7 was the party to whom by far the greater portion of the blame was due, 
in the circumstances which caused our separation. But when I learned that he 
was going to America, and that his wife was to accompany him, the presentiment 
which (as I have said.) arose out of this information, pressed upon me in a 
manner not to be resisted; and, after much hesitation with myself, I wrote a 
note to Mrs. Mathews, saying that I should call at their house on such or such 
a day, (for I resided in the country,) in the belief that, notwithstanding what had 
passed, I should not be refused the gratification of taking leave of her at least 
before they left England. On the last of the days named, I called in Grea 

Russell street, having in the interim received such a reply to my letter as, know- 
ing the party to whom it was addressed, I had looked for the rather that I knew | 
I had no right to expect it. I went on the last of the days named by me, and 

found tiat Mathews had waited at home to see me till a late hour on that and 

each of the two or three preceding days; that he was very anxious for the | 
meeting ; and that there was but one day to intervene between that and their | 
departure. I of course went to town the next day to see him; equally * of | 
course * (for it is my insurmountable and unpardonable foible,) I was two hours 

after the time I had been expected; he had left the house a few minutes before | 
I reached it, to make the last arrangements for their departure, and [ never saw 
him again ! 

I shall never cease to feel regret at this circumstance ; for, in a pretty exten- 
sive intercourse with all classes of men, I do not call to mind one whose per- 
sonal character has excited in mea stronger union of interest and regard than 
that of the late Charles Mathews.—[ Court Journal. } 


—>—. 
SOPHENE AND SOPILOCLES. 
Allnon of Oct. 3 

In the mean time the shades of night had given way to Aurora, who, fearing 
in her turn the looks of the god of night, fled into the arms of the mortal she 
loves. 

I repaired to the apartment of Imlacca: we stepped into the garden together, 
and thence into the hall. Those pictures which the preceding day had appeared 
so dangerous to me, no longer answered the idea I had till then formed of love 
Their expression was weak, inanimate. He that had drawn them was unac- 
quainted with love, otherwise he would have given that god more grace, more 
fire, more charms. 
expression, which proceeds from the heart, and works upon that of a true lover ; 
but, exclaimed I, among so many beautiful objects, I do not find Sophene! Did 
they not dare to draw her! Did they know that sometitnes nature goes far be- 
yond the limits of imagination, and that art may improve what it fancies, though | 
it is always inferior to reality? No, no, they did well to leave out Sophene. | 
How would they have painted Love ! 
by eclipsing him who triumphs | 

Suddenly changing the discourse, I addressed to the god these words, which 
struck Imlacca with amazement ; It is done, Love: thou prevailest. Eurycone 
now is nothing tome. Sophene’s country becomes mine. J am a citizen of 
Aulycone ; thus then, interrupting me with a stern look, Sophocles does not 
recollect that he is the envoy of Jupiter, and, running into extremes, he gives 
himself entirely up to a passion that he lately dreaded so much. 
citizen of Aulycone! Gods! Is it true that I heard those words! Are you for- 
getful of all you owe to the tender affection of your father? ' 


Do you consider no 
more that your distracted mother longs for your return? All their love is centred 


in you, and wil! you break their hearts? Who will receive their last breath ? 
Who will close their eyes’ Imlacea, cried I, you have smoothed for me the 
way to perdition ; I wished to flee; it was yet time: you opposed my wish 
What a moment do you now take to tear me fyom myself! O Themanteus! O 
Dianthes ! 
of his duty ; a fatal passion renders him insensible of your tenderness, of your 
tears, of all that is not Sophene. It is in vain that the imperious voice of honor 
insists upon being listened to; that honor formerly so prevalent with me, has 
now but impotent accents, that scarce reach n So speaking I looked at 
Love. He was proud of my weakness, and | praised myself for the shameful 
sacrifice I made to him of my reason 5 
Imlacca was exasperated at it ; 
love ; I went further; I opposed your scruples; I d sposed your heart to receive 
the impressions that Sophene ought to inake on it: I saw from the sensibility of 
its bias that you resisted only through shame and timidity 
cause of your ruin? Could I foresee that love, which makes virtue flourish and 
improves it in an honest heart, should destroy yours’ No, dear Sophocles, I 
had a better opinion of you, and I still preserve it. You must use your be st en- 
deavours against yourself. The struggle is hard, but clory is the reward of it 
Love, Sophocles, do; I give my consent to it; but love her in a manner worthy 
of her. Mystery ought to be inseparable from love. The smallest indiscretion 
would undo you both. You area lover; but you are a minister of Jove. Ulysses 
is the object of your admiration ; let him be the model of your conduct. 
preferred his country to a goddess and immortality. 
Spire you with emulation ? 
it in Ismene herself. 


Continued from the 


Sophocles, 


\V cars, 


Does not that example in- 
Do you want a more powerful incitement? | find 
Learn to dive into the hearts or women. They love 
glory. \t would be vexatious for the most impassioned among them to see her 
lover miss the opportunity of ac quiring it. She murmurs at the cruel deity that 
severs her from the object of her affection, she sighs, she groans, she melts into 
tears: she will have him sigh and weep with her; but she will have him 
away. Consult Sophene, and you will see if I deceive you. 
the truth of the argument he enforced upon me, but through weakness, I did not 


agree to them. My silence was painful to him, but he pitied me, and seeing 
Sosthenes coming up to us, he 


myself in some degree 


Sosthenes zh he could ut s : 
. a ee . . ald not but suspect my passion for his daughter, and 
“ 2 which she was likely to repay it, nevertheless entertained far 
different intentions from mine as to her settlement in life; but the gods would 
not allow them to take place. Being within hearing, Sosthenes informed us that 
all was ready for the sacrifice which the next d 
After having taken a turn and spoke togeth 
entered the hall of entertainment. 

I think it was stili more splendid than 


go 
I was sensible of 


er at 


those which went before: but let 





had drank ; but I never shall forget that I got a look from Sophene. 


| to express the value of it. 


| abyss of ‘Tartarus. 


| were yesterday. 


eyes, and that she appropriated those honours to herself. 


The slaves around him had not that languishing, ecstatic house and garden. 


especially of thos 
your unhappy son is no longer strong enough to follow the dictates agree to call heroes. 


world by dint 


| ordinates, the famine, the murmur, and the wretchedness are not there. 


| weakness triumphs. 


ay we were to offer upto Jupiter. | how much is purely physical, aud how | 


Imlacca be gudge of it. For my part I was wholly taken up with Sophene: I 
committed ai the follies that a youth who loves for the first time may be sup- 
posed guilty of. The less I wished them to appear, the more I repeated them. 
Sophene’s prudence prevented their being noticed: if my hand tonched hers, 
she drew it back in a modest and unaffected manner. If I was looking at her, 
she turned her eyes from me. If my words, my gestures, had any thing suspi- 
cious in them, a glance from her eyes warned me that I was watched. I con- 
strained myself, at least I thought I did so, and was mightily pleased with my 
discretion. I flattered myself that the secret of my heart was known only to 
Sophene. How foolish are lovers! They fancy, even at the time they betray 
themselves, that, with this veil, love blinds such as might observe them, and that 
he is the only witness to their actions. 

Supper ended, [ know not whether I ate or not, and had not my hand met 
Sophene’s, when she presented me with the cup, I should not remember that I 
Goddess 
whose tender sentiments master my heart! O Venus! whose lively and flatter- 
ing expressions move the immortals as much as thy charms. * Ismene looked at 
me. ‘Thou hast rendered me sensible of the sweetness of that look, teach me 
Sosthenes took me by the hand, and spoke to me in 
this manner :— 

Sophocles, you have been here the prescribed time. Our custom is to employ 
it in paying to the ministers of the gods the honours due to their persons and 
their office. Overjoyed to possess you, believe me, we wish we could always 
keep you among us; but the pleasure of hospitality ought to yield to the duties 
of religion. Let us set out to-morrow for Eurycone. ‘There the sovereign of 
the gods requires a sacrifice from us. Go to rest with Imlacca ; he said and lett 
me alone. When the thunder-bolt falls with a rattling crash at the feet of a 
traveller upon whom darkness comes unawares, he is less terrified than I was 
when I heard these fatal words. I remained deprived of voice and motion. [ 
thought that, with a blow of the scythe, Death had hurled me headlong into the 
To that mute anguish succeeded groans and grievous ac- 
cents. No; cried I: I will not forsake Sophene ; my life depends upon her 
presence, I will live and die with her. ; 

In the mean time she was walking; I perceived her, and when I was confi- 
dent she was alone, is it you, said I, dear Sophene? She went off without 
answering me. I caught her by her gown, and endeavoured to steal a kiss from 
her; Sophocles, said she, smiling, respect your ministry, or at least the sacred 
garments of it which you wear. Nothing restrains you? Is akiss worth the 
danger to which you expose us both? We are watched, perhaps we are seen. 

Sophocles, you do not hearken tome. How different you are from what you 
Modest, even shy, you durst not look at me. While she was 
speaking thus, I held, | pressed her hand, I kissed and bathed it with tears 
Alas! said I, fetching a deep sigh, How dear will this moment of pleasure cost 
me! I shall see you no more after to-morrow; [ return to Eurycone. And so 
do I, answered she, bursting from me. I heard a noise, and I did not dare to 
follow her. It was Imlacea, who lying under a thick myrtle tree, had moved 
the branches of it. Darkness hindered me from recollecting him, and fearing 
lest he should be some slave of Sosthenes, [shunned him. How now, said he, 
in a jest, are you afraid of the shaking of a leaf! You are too ready to part from 
a mistress whom perhaps you are doomed to see no more. Partake of my joy, 
replied I, taking him about the neck, Sophene goes along with us. I know it 
from herself; help me to find her again ; perhaps she isin the garden yet. No, 
said he, I will not follow you; you love ; your business is to sit up, and mine to 
sleep. I leave you with a better assistant, Love. So saying, he parted 
from me. I ran over all the walks, all the windings; I stopped, I listened, I 
beard nothing. Icalled upon Sephene, but she answered not. I grew anxious 
and impatient. 

JT had seen her just the moment before ; but can one see too much of her we 
love? 1 was to depart with her the next day; but that day seemed to be too 
far off. 

I accused the gods, I accused Sophene, but soon in order to clear her, I said 
to myself, She knows not that thou art looking for her; but at the same moment 
I said again, Ought she not to guess it ? 

At last after many useless complaints, I thought she had retired into the 
house; I was mistaken; she told me since she had heard me; but, though she 
was conscious of the purity of her heart, nevertheless, fearing me and herself, 
she so far got the better of her inclination as to withstand the hints of Love, 
who night have proved a dangerous adviser. 

I did not close my eyelids all night. 

A confused noise of voices warned me that it was time to rise. 
entering my chamber, started at finding me still in bed. 
is ready for your departure ! 


Sosthenes, 
Sophocles, said he, all 
Put on your clothes, and come tothe temple. I 
found the inhabitants of Aulycone waiting for us at the gate of it. We went thi- 
ther amidst universal acclamations. ‘The solemnity of this day was equal to 
that of our arrival; I received the same honours ; they could not be greater : 
Sophene had no possibility of speaking to me; but I read her content in her 
Love makes all com- 
mon between lovers. 

The sacrifice being over, we embarked; the navigation was happy. 
citizens discovered our ship from afar. 


Our 
Sophene excited the surprise and admi- 


' ration of all that saw her. 


I presented my guests to my father, and with an expressive look, I told him 
how welcome I had been tothem. Themisteus thanked them for it in so pathe- 
tical a manner, that they thought he did more for them than they had done 


for me. 


Dianthea made much of Sophene ; she could not forbear kissing and caressing 


her; I was jealous of it; but she was only the momentary trustee of those 
kisses; I took them all from her. 


While I was complimented on my return, my father showed Sosthenes his 
‘Lhe models of them both were of his own composition. In 


| them were not to be found those striking beauties which we admire in those 
magnificent palaces wherein the voluptuous Greek equals, if not surpasses, the 
| luxury of the kings of Asia. 
out cither ostentation or prodigality. 
made up for the want of ornaments. 
She would have embellished the triumph | to stateliness and marvellous pomp, sighed at his own mistake. 


Every thing there was plain and convenient, with- 
‘The taste and wisdom of the proprietor 
Sosthenes, accustomed in his own abode 
O 'Themisteus, 


said he, how many treasures have I lavished in building a house infinitely less 
pleasant than yours! ‘That reflection gave room to many others which deceived 
the time ull supper. 
tainment, 


‘They sat down to table. I shall not describe the enter- 


‘The austerity of ‘Themisteus’ manner had banished profusion from it ; but it 


had preserved delicacy in the meats, and cleanliness in the mode of serving them. 
As we endeavoured to omit nuthing that friendship and hospitality required of us, 
so we were successful enough to see our guests sensible of, and thankful for, 
our efforts to please them.—[ To be continued. ] 


—~—— 
ON THE FALSE ESTIMATE OF THE MILITARY 
CHARACTER. 

People judge very inaccurately of the mental endowments of soldiers, 

belonging to the highest class, whom the world in general 
By parsons, squires, the less thinking part of shopkeepers, 

ind some poets, they are regarded as huge mental colossi, who bestride the 

of genius almost super-human ; whilst by philosophers, and mora 


poets, they are stripped not only of the adventitious glory reflected from their 
mighty deeds, but of the ordinary mental attributes of humanity, and are held 
up to scorn as mere brainless asses, tit only to crack skulls and having skulls fit 
only to be cracked. 
1 own, said he, that I foretold that you would squire, 


In the opinion of an individual who is neither parson, 
shopkeeper, poet, nor philosopher, but one who has had much ex- 


perience of war and the men who wage it—myself, the worshipful company of 


heroes deserve “ni tout d’honneur, ni tout d’indignité ;” but the opposite errors 


Is that to be the | into which different classes of persons have fallen respecting them admit, as it 
appears to me, a ready explanation. 


Alexander subverts the Persian monarchy at Arbela; Hannibz] scales the 


Alps and makes the mistress of the world tremble on her seven hills; Casar 
crosses the Rubicon, and this same mistress must bow her neck to the yoke of 
a master; Napoleon subjugates Europe at Austerlitz; Wellington wrenches 
this immense empire from his grasp at Waterloo. 
warriors play ; all is rapid, sweeping 
He | are the stakes played for. 


Such is the game at which 
g,and magnificent ; and realms and nations 
Can we wonder, that those who look at the warrior 


only through the prisms of gazettes and histories should see him invested with a 


halo of glory, and that even with those who regard him, from a conscientious 


conviction of the sinfulness of his trade, as a sort of Satan, he is Milton's 


Satan? Observe, that from what ordinary readers know of war, all that is 
sordid is excluded. The doubts and hesitations of leaders; the fears of sub- 

"Tis a 
picture by Newton, wherein we are astounded by the mountain, the torrent, the 


lightning, the pyramid, and the palace ; but where we see not the furze-bush, 
the cabbage-garden, the pig-sty, the hovel, andits wretched inmate. It is for- 
gotten, too, that war, if correctly represented, must show weakness as well as 


apprized me of it, just time enough to recover | power, for if there is a victor there is necessarily a vanquished ; and we know 
{ not how much of the appearance of power is owing to the opposing weakness 


the strife may in truth be but a conflict of two weaknesses, in which the less 
‘“*You committed but a hundred faults, we committed a 
hundred and one, and you are the conquerors,” said the Frenchman to the English- 
man after the battle of Hochstet. Even of the power employed, if we consider 
large a portion is related rather to the 


avout matters of no concern, we | animal than the intellectual part of our nature, we shall leave but little scope for 


the claims of genius. This seems to have been the opinion of a consummate 








all, his fame, his fortune, and even his fall: ‘Le génie,” said Bonapar, 
“ est le beau ideal de la guerre, la force en est le vrai.” » 

Those, on the other hand, who like Pope in his well-known lines on « M 
donia’s madmen,” &c., regard warriors as mere unreflecting brutes, « oa 4 
looking forward further than their noses,” or, Irishmen in a row, mere giv 
and receivers of hard knocks, have, though styling themselves philosophers 
reasoned most unphilosophically. Finding in all wars much of evil jnflicteg on 
received ;—wrong often triumphant ; right often prostrate ;—tha where fi ; 
is triumphant, it is so through an amount of evil which makes it questionat| t 
whether tolerance of the wrong would not have been better than its redre . 
the means employed :—these dark views of war and its results are reflect 
the warrior, whom they regard as a senseless demon, a mere impersonificatio 
of brute force. ‘This opinion, however dignified by the name of philanthro ~ 
or philosophy, is, like all views of one side only of a picture, erroneous. + 
war is blackened by the ferocity of its Attilas and its Genserics, it can likewise 
boast of its “ patriot Tell, its Bruce of Bannockburn.” Even the estimate 
between the evil inflicted and that averted by a just war, is inferior to the war- 
rior armed ina righteous cause, if it be formed solely from a survey of the cir. 
cumstances of the immediate conflict. ‘The influence of a noble and Success. 
ful resistance to tyranny and oppression is not limited to the results of the 
present warfare, or history is indeed a dead letter. Did the Waldenses, did the 
Dutch in the war of the Duke of Alva, did the Covenanters bleed in vain? Djiq 
not rather a holy incense arise from the blood of these martyrs which has Sanc- 
tified the cause of civil and religious liberty, has made tyrants fearful openly to 
assail it, and armed the virtuous of subsequent ages in its defence ? 1 
truth of the beautiful line of Southey, 

‘* Those who bravely suffer save mankind,” 
been forcibly exemplified by their courageous resistance to oppression ? 

From the multifarious interests, commercial and political, by which nations 
are now intertwined, the differences arising among them are rarely distinguished 
by broad characters of right and wrong: to use the expression of a celebrated 
legal personage respecting cases in courts of justice, they are not black ang 
white, but gray. In the settlement, however, of these mixed cases by the “ \ex 
ultima regum,” other qualities than mere brute force are brought into action, as 
any one may be convinced who will afford himself the gratification of reading 
Colonel Napier’s admirable history of the Peninsular war. He will there leary 
that prudence; the adaption of means to ends; knowledge, geographical, 
moral, and statistical, of the country in which he is engaged ; wisdom in coun. 
cil, and skill and promptitude in action, are necessary to form the succeasfyl 
soldier. He will find, moreover, that the predominant characteristic of the war. 
rior, who occupies a large space in the eye of the world, is inflexible tenacity of 
purpose—what the French call “ une volonté forte.” I believe, indeed, that 
were psychological (phrenological, if you will) maps formed of all great war- 
riors, from Alexander down to Napoleon and the Duke of Wellington, this 
faculty would be found to occupy the largest space in their mental territory. 
Alexander's early-born and never-forgotten resolution to destroy the Persian 
monarchy ; Hannibal’s unilinching adherence to his infantile dedication to hatred 
and persecution of the Roman name ; Cwsar’s long- prepared, well-matured, and 
successful determination to subvert the power of the Senate ; the manifest pre- 
dominance of this quality in the character of Charles the ‘Twelfth, which led to 
his ruin at Pultawa and procured for him the appellation of Tron-head from the 
‘Turks at Bender ; various passages in the life of Bonaparte, among others his per- 
sisting in the endeavour to subdue the Peninsula, and the Duke of Wellington’s 
equally pertinacious and more fortunate resolution to frustrate his design, all 
tend to evince the accuracy of the opinion expressed. The pertinacity of will 
(which when directed to unattainable or pernicious objects is called obstinacy) is 
not characteristic of warlike imd:veduals only; but is: likewise manifested by 
warlike sta/es. France, under Bonaparte, is an apparent but not a real example 
of this, for Bonaparte was, in a moral sense, France. He was absolute master 
of the mind of the country and swayed it to his will; and hence her adherence 
to the project of universal dominion,—an adherence which produced the de- 
struction of the imperial power,—was but an instance of individual pertinacity. 
Not so with conquering Rome. Her rulers, be they who they might, were the 
organs of the will of the state, and ¢hat was steadily directed to the aggrandize- 
ment of Rome and the thraldom of the world ; purposes which, from the then 
condition of mankind, were crowned with ultimate accomplishment. 

Exclusive of this determined adherence to a purpose, which though a moral 
cannot be regarded as an intellectual attribute, the mental endowments of even 
distinguished warriors will not, I believe, be found to be greater than the average 
amount possessed by useful practical men in civil departments of life, such as 
successful merchants, lawyers, and physicians; and these, if they have raised 
themselves from small beginning to comparative greatness, may vie with the 
soldier in the quality by which he is pre-eminently distinguished. Whence 
then arises this difference, that whilst the man in civil life is ecarcely 
known beyond a small circle of acquaintance, the soldier’s name fills all the 
gazettes of Europe, and is transmitted to posterity as that of the hero of 
the day ! Simply from the relative magnitude of the objects with which each 
is respectively conversant. But this is by no means a fair measure of the 
mental power employed in wielding them. Because one object is larger than 
another, it does not necessarily consist of a greater number or of more 
intricate parts. Besides this, the chief captain is not taxed with the regu- 
lation of subordinate details, any more than the merchant of Leaden- 
hall street superintends the navigation of the argosy which conveys his wealth 
from the ** Ormus or from Ind.’’ However inaccurate this very physical method 
of measuring mental power may be, persons of genius have adopted it, and been 
of course deceived. A somewhat amusing instance of this occurred in the case 
of Madame de Staél, and the Duke of Wellington. In this celebrated lady's 
work on Germany, published before the peace of Paris, when she had not seen 
the Duke, and took the magnitude of his exploits as the gauge of his mind, she 
eulogises his character and genius to the skies. On closer acquaintance in the 
saloons of Paris, her opinion of this demi-god was, that ‘hors les affairs mili- 
taires, il n’avait pas deux idées,”’—excepting in military matters he had not two 
ideas. ‘There can be no doubt that both these opinions of this highly-gifted, 
but excessively imaginative writer, were extravagant, and that the second extra- 
vagance was a sort of re-action from the disappointment occasioned by the first. 
‘The god of her idolatry had proved an ordinary mortal, and in her vexation she 
pronounces hima brute. The anecdote is, however, a good illustration of the error 
in the ordinary method of appreciating the military character ; and the distin- 
guished object of it is as good an example as can be found of this character 
when fairly depicted. In him, no one now sees, since he has displayed his 
powers in another sphere, the high, commanding genius; but a man of plain, 
practical intellect, acting successfully within a limited range, and supported by 
great firmness of purpose. He has propped thrones and dynasties, and the people 
have quailed beneath his frown; but the world now sees that these things were 
accomplished not by the misdirection of gigantic intellect, but by the force of 
squadrons and battalions wielded by a man of firmness and ordinary good sense. 

After thus doing even-handed justice tu the gods of war, I intended to sketch 
the character (if a character in common can be possessed by so miscellaneous 4 
body) of the subordinates—those men whom Byron, somewhat uncourteously, 
calls ** battles’ minions ;”’ but, conceiving that they will be better understood by 
representing them in action than by any general terms which can be employed, 
I shall crave the reader’s attention to 
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THE EVENTS OF A DAY ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 

At eight o'clock of the evening of the 9th of November, 1813, a single tap 
of a drum was heard in the small town of Mayu, situated on the Spanish side 
of the Pyrenees, at the entrance of one of those many mountain-passes, little 
more than goat or sheep tracks, by which, besides the roads at the north-western 
and south-eastern extremity, and the central pass of Jaca, this mountain barrier 
is traversed. At short intervals another and successive taps were heard, and 
every officer and man of the brigade of British infantry stationed in the town 
became aware that it was necessary to accoutre and prepare to march. Knap- 
sacks were thrown on; arms were seized; mules were loaded with private bag- 
gage, surgical instruments, and commissariat stores ; and in a quarter of an 
hour the brigade with all its equipments was formed in order of march in the 
street. ° The word being given, we were speedily treading the mountain pass— 
the moon shining brightly above our heads, the snow, which reflected her light 
like myriads of diamonds, crackling crisply under our feet-—we were enlivened 
by jokes at the little disasters the slipperiness of the ground occasioned, and 
cheered by the reflection that the morrow would plant us on the soil of France, 
where better quarters and fare were expected than had been procured in the 
country we were quitting—it was hoped forever. In this way we marched all 
night, sometimes two abreast; but more frequently, from the narrowness of the 
path, in what military men call Indian files... We were certain of fighting in 
the morning, but being equally certain of victory, this consideration rather 
raised than depressed our spirits; whilst the splendour of the scene, every 
snow-clad pinnacle shining in the full effulgence of the moon on her midmght 
march through a cloudless sky, contributed to render this one of the most joyous 
of our campaigning nights. Just as the moon’s light was yielding to the grey 
dawn, we emerged from the mountain gorge. As the morning mist slowly 
rolled away, we saw spread beneath our feet a country, champaign in comparison 
of that which we were just quitting, but with a surface sufficiently varied to be 
pleasing, well wooded, and intersected by a streain, the Nivelle, whose course 
we could trace by the silver haze still hovering over it, after the sun’s beamns had 
swept it from the adjacent lands. Our view, from the eminence on which we 
were moving across this plain, towards the north and north-west (our left), was 


bounded by the horizon only, and looking in this direction we could catch an oc- 


casional glimpse of the light reflected from British bayonets moving in lines 
parallel to our own, ‘To the east and south-east our view was bounded by @ 


master of war, and one not likely to depreciate the art to which he owed his | ridge of hills, at some distance in our front—one of those intermediate steps by 
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which mer eapee rien mc oy brsepine Seem iar = aes ails | of my pranks since I left merry England ; but speaking, you know, makes the | The principal vocal were—Mademoiselle Grisi, Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Miss 
grison of the mighty i : ’ Proje om itin throat dry, so let's have another bottle of claret, and then you shall have the story | Masson, Miss C. Novello, Miss Postahs, and Miss Kemble ; Mr. Braham, Signor 
a direction oo Its raed ten oof 4 nye = oor the plan I am | of the cork boots.” Lablache, Signor Rubini, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. 
describing lay heh Pow. 4 sae Ba peers eines re sie = be range. | winking at Captain E.; “how- | Machin. The principal instramental—Mr. F’. Cramer, Mr, Mori, Mr. Wagstaff, 
Towards this hilly & v4 a ths ashes abn, were “ Fyne ily directed, | in the hope that this story may be something better | Mr. Moralt, Mr. R. Linley, Mr. Crouch, Signor Dragonetti, Signor Anfossi, Mr. 
for there, the rumour pag Henin heme rin ia ohcs oult expecting our ap- | So the wine being put on the table, the fire stirred, and | Nichols, Mr. Willman, Mr. G. Cooke, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Platt, Mr. Harper, 
yoach. As we _— Bis 18 it <A tnt eds ain, we could see by the ed without more preamble, thus began. and Mr. Smithies. 'The morning concerts led by Mr F. Cramer, and the even- 
aid of our glasses that its Mer got a bt _, yong of branches pe I dare say, uncle, you will recollect the time when hoaxing wasall the fashion | ing by Mr. Mori. The condactors, Mr. Knyvett, and Dr. Camidge, and the 
of trees, &c., between w ve hed , y's bayonets are ere and there visible ; | in London, and that in one case in particular not only the street in which the | chorusses under the direction of Mr. Camidge. 
put by ~ ae are easiest was concealed. It was evident that |  gaeanes but even those ny a were absolutely blocked up by the people, The performances commenced with the Ccronation Anthem, which was fol- 
ihey We xpect - 4 eS no were hurrying, some on foot and others in vehicles of every description, | lowed hy Haydn's masterly production of The Creation, a composition whi 
We moved across the = rong a rapidity as the nature of the ground | with the innumerable articles which they had been ordered to a in. Well, still stands unrivaled, The perterenai was given ‘vith an effect which sould 

would permit, till we ~ ~ the any ee was found to be a more con- | the English papers which were sent out were quite full of this hoax, and afford- | not be excelied. ‘The principal parts were sung by Braham and Phillips, Ben- 
ciderable stream than m een expected. : was brawling tumultuously in its | ed us great amusement at the mess. This was followed by many sage rfnarks nett and Machin; Mrs. Knyvett, Mrs. Bishop, and Miss C, Novello. Braham 
course to the pee it me vetween banks considerably precipi- Tegarding the gullibility of John Bull, till at length I hazarded a conjecture that sang the air “In native worth and honour clad,” with almost all his earlier fire 
tous, and was unfor able, so that our only means of passing it was a small | the Lisbonites might perhaps be successfuliy imposed upon. A dozen voices | and sweetness. Great anxiety was manifested to hear Grisi, and also Lablache 
wooden bridge, little more than a plank, without parapets. Over this the troops | immediately scouted the idea ;—the thing was impossible ; no, none but John, | and Rubini, all of whom are new to this part of England. © The recollections of 
filed without difficulty ; but the mules, seared with the sound of their hoofs on | honest simple John, was at all likely to fall intoa trap. All this did not dis- | ¢ se and it h ' 
the wood, were less tractable, and some fell into the water, among others that 


ee Catalani were in the scale heavy against Grisi, and it happened that the song 
: : ; eourage me; and aftera great deal of talk I at length declared that I would | allotted to the latter “ Grati s tibs” (Guglielmi » which had bee 
pearing the surgical equipment, which I had taken pains to arrange as perfectly 7 “| © Gratiae agiaus tibi” (Guglielmi), Wav one which ane 


al equi é 1 undertake to assemble at a given point ten thousand of the inhabitants of Lisbon, | sung by the former at the first festival here. Notwithstanding, Grisi delighted 
as possible, in anticipation of the arduous duties of the day. Shortly after we | in the expectation of hearing or ante something very wonderful, and which, of | and” astonished her auditors. Lablache and Rubini in the sang auiignel to 
crossed the river, a halt was called near a sinall village. Wood was gathered ; | course, they would neither hear nor see. { had scarcely spoken when bets were | them, established themselves at once high in fav@ur. A beautiful quartet” of 
kettles were boiled; breakfasts prepared ; and I applied myself to correcting | offered to me on all hands, and at high odds against my undertaking. I took a | Mozart’s, which was to have been sung by ¢ irisi, Hawkins, Rubini,and Lablache, 
any mischief that the water might have occasioned to my surgical instruments. | few of them, and the remainder was taken by those of my brother officers who, | was withdrawn, to make room for Luther's Hymn, and a trio (one of Moore’s 
[ found this less considerable than I had anticipated—indeed I had ample time | from the confident way in which I spOKe, were inclined to risk a small sum for | Hebrew Melodies); but why the change was made nobody ¢ould tell, for there 
during the halt, which lasted full three hours, to repair it all. ‘The weather was | the chance of winning a large one. ‘This being finished, it was agreed on all | was nothing in the composition of the trio to distinguish it from the mass of 
peautiful; the sun shone brightly upon us ; the temperature, now that we had | hands that the strictest secresy should be preserved, and that no one should in- | sacred music. 
quitted the Alpine height, was mild ; and we spent the period of repose allowed | terfere with my arrangements ; so, without taking any one into my contidence, 
us in jocular prophecies of the events of the day. I proceeded with my measures accordingly. 

About ten a. M. we could see the British troops winding up the base of the; “TJ had bills posted up in the most public streets and squares in Lisbon, 
pill, which formed the northern extremity of the enemy's position. If the announcing that an Englishman in cork boots would, at the height of the tide 
reader has understood the description of the ground, he will know that this | on the following Wednesday, walk across the Tagus ; and inviting all the men, ° 
point was occupied by the right of the enemy, and consequently that the attack | women, and children to come and see so novel a sight, a sight that they might : 
was begun by our left. The brigade to which I belonged formed the right of | never have it in their power to see again. Wednesday arrived; and asif on SLAVE TRADE.---OF FICIAL CORR SSPONDENCE. 
our army ; eonsequently the action commenced at the point most distant from | purpose to do all manner of justice to bootikins, the heat of the sun was temper- 
us, indeed at the distance of nearly four miles. We could, nevertheless, see | ed by a fine refreshing breeze from the agus. At an early hour all our mess Foreign Office, July 7, 1834 
the British troops advance up the hill in a winding course, so as to elude its | was on the alert to ascertain what was likely to be the result of the experiment ; Sir,—Your despatch of the 28th of March of this year has been received 
steepness, and in unbroken order, though under a brisk fire from the enemy's | and for a while I was exposed to a hot fire from those who had betted against its | and laid before the King. 7 F 
sharp-shooters. ‘The fire of our troops was reserved till they formed on the top | success. But the tables were soon turned. Long before the appointed time | His Majesty's Government have learned, with much regret, that the President 
of the hill. One tremendous volley, an irregular fire of a few minutes’ dura- the population began to pour out of Lisbon; the shops were shut, and every | of the United States has declined acquiescing in the preposition which you were 
tion, and those three deep-toned hurras, which practised military ears recognise | horse, mule. and carriage, which could be had for love or money was put in re- | instructed to make to hit : 
as the prelude to a charge, settled the question : the enemy had fled, the British | quisition. It was a glorious day for the boatmen also, who charged double price, | 
were masters of the ground. Instantly another body of our troops commenced | for many preferred going by water. 
the ascent of the second hill, which was similarly assailed and won. Other hills * The place where Cork Boots was to make his debit, was from the garden | refusal as they had indulged an expectation that the Government of the United 
were successively attacked and carried, the army continuing to move to the at- | walls of the fine palace ef Belem, three miles from Lisbon ; and at this place the | States, animated by an earnest desire to assist in suppressing that inhuman traflic 
tack in echelons (as the military phrase is) from their left. About one o'clock | 'Tagus is three miles across. Our Marshal, not thinking he ought to know better | would have eagerly availed themselves of the opportunity which the above propo- 
yur brigade began to march rapidly from its halting ground to the scene of its | than his neighbours, announced his intention of being present ; and the Cortes, | sition afforded them of co-operating effectually towards the accomplisliment of 
contlict and its triumph. On our way to the foot of the hill we reached a farm- | who were then assembled, on hearing of the Marshal’s intention, resolved also | that purpose. - 
house, surrounded with ample gardens and enclosures. ‘These were filled with to honour Corky with their august presence, and, accompanied by a prodigious | 
the enemy’s light troops, and were sharply contested. After a fire brisk, but of 
short duration, in which we suffered little or nothing, we again advanced. In 
passing through the enclosures to the foot of the hill, 1 was struck with the su- 
perior effect of our fire, for several dead bodies lay extended on the ground. | 
Seeing that the house was just suited for a field hospital, I halted the mule with 
the surgical equipment, leaving the sergeant attached to the sick and two orderly 
men with it, and proceeded myself with the troops up the hill. ‘They moved 
silently, briskly, and steadily, without firing a gun, the enemy’s shot rattling among 
the trees with which the face ef the hill was covered, but with little other effect 
at first; when, however, we gained the middle of the ascent our men began to 
fall. Major was killed on the spot, Colonel ,the commanding officer, 
was wounded through the shoulder, and others were falling killed or wounded 
near me. Our adjutant cried out, * Doctor, this is no place for you,’ aremark | Three o’clock was the time fixed for Corky to take his leave of the land. 
of which I felt the truth, for where I was I was useless; therefore gathering | As the hour drew near, the populace began to look out for his arrival, and to | 
together, with the asssistance of the band and drum-boys (the regular auxiliaries wonder what could detain 
of the surgeons on the field of battle), those who had already fallen wounded, | spread out her silvery bosom as if inviting her expected guest ; but still he came 
and directing those who should subsequently fall to be conveyed tothe farm- | not. ‘The Marshal began to look grave, and took out his watch ; so did his suite, | But, however desirable such an article would be if the Government of the 
house, already selected as a field-hospital, | proceeded thither, supporting with | so did the Cortes, and so did all those who had watches. ‘The populace began to | United States could be prevailed upon to agree to it, still, even without such a 
my arm the colonel, who was able to walk, though faintly and feebly, followed murmur, and gesticulate: no class of people seemed pleased, but those who had | stipuiation, a very important advantage would be gained for the interests of hu- 
y my bleeding cortege. commodities to sell, manity by the accession of the Government of the United States to the conven- 

Of the scene at the hospital a technical description would be misplaced. ‘** At length, as if by magic, sundry bills were posted up in different parts of | tions as they stand. If the flag of the United States was prevented by special 
rom circumstances, I was the only medical officer with the small brigade (for in the place, announcing that the gentleman with the cork boots was in despair at | treaty from being assumed by the dealers in the human race as a protection for 
the immediate attack on the enemy we were separated from the larger body with not being able to step across the Tagus that day, as the boot-maker had just | their nefarious traffic on the coast of Africa and in the West Indian seas, and if 
which we originally moved from Mayu), whose share of the day’s conflict lam | sent him intelligence, that the French army having burnt down all the cork , these enemies of mankind were obliged to run the gauntlet through the cruizers 

describing. It consisted of a strong regiment of infantry and of three or four | trees, he had not been able in all Lisbon to procure as much as would finish of almost all the naval Powers of Christendom, over some thousand miles of 
light companies of other regiments, and amounted to about a thousand men. | them. sea, unprotected by any flag by which they might attempt to cover their iniquity, 
From this number, hotly and closely engaged for a considerable time, the pro- it might welf be hoped that their course would be arrested before they could 
portion of casualties was very great. ‘The duty I had to perform was arduous, , the palace with all imaginable gravity, and mounting their horses set off quietly | reach any latitude within which the national pride of the United States could 
and I felt it so; but five years’ experience of fields of battle had rendered me | and composedly towards Lisbon, as if the disappointment had arisen from acci- | be wounded by the measures necessary for submitting them to stoppage or 
familiar with the injuries which occur there, and endued me with that technical dent ; the Cortes followed ina similar manner; but, when the mass of the. search. 

quality termed /ac/, which practice alone bestows. Wounds were dressed, balls people found that they had been hoaxed, the burst of wrath and indignation 
were extracted, operations were performed, and some were for an instant con- | which broke from them was tremendous. The clenching of fists and teeth, and | willing to abandon that part of their proposition to which Mr. M‘Lane’s ob- 
sidered and omitted ; and it was afterwards satisfactory to me to know that the the sparkling of thousands of black eyes, while they vowed vengeance against 
accuracy of my prompt decisions were justified by the result of the cases. The the hoaxer, made me feel somewhat uncomfortable ; but the secret was well | to the United States’ Government for their accession to the convention, omitting 
deportment of the wounded of all classes was, as I have ever observed it, cha- kept: so, I had the double pleasvre of winning my bet, and of having many a the stipulation for the extension of the right of search to the coasts of the 
racterized by an absence of ail selfishness: in battle, and immediately afier it, hearty laugh with my friends at the admirable manner in which the hoax had suc- | United States. 

the well-being of a comrade is preferred to one’s own. ‘* An old soldier’ is a | ceeded. The Portuguese, however, have neither forgotten nor forgiven it; and 
proverbial name in the service for a cunning, selfish man; and, | am afraid, like | to this day, you cannot offend an inhabitant of Lisbon more, than by asking him 
other proverbs, has a broad foundation of truth ; but the field of battle is a if he had seen the man with the cork boots walk across the Tagus.’ 





**T doubt if it’s worth so much,” said his uncle, 
ever Ill try you once more, 
than your last one.” 
the candles snuffed, N 

















Universal delight was excited by this day's performance. 

On Wednesday the performence was Handel’s * Messiah.” ‘The attendance 
was equally numerous, and appeared to excite equal sensations of delight and 
astonishment in every hearer. The Royal party were present as before, and 
seemed to share fully in the general gratification. 


VISCOUNT PALMERSTON TO SIR CHARLES VAUGHAN. 








him for his accession to the convention recently concluded 
between Great Britain and France, for the more effectual suppression of the 
Slave Trade ; and his Majesty’s Government are the more disappointed at this 


| His Majesty's Government, however, after an attentive consideration of the 
tail of attendants, they took their station at the windows of the palace of Belem, | reasons which the President of the United States has assigned for refusing hig 
which almost touches the 'Tagus, thus securing to themselves the best situation | accession to the treaty in question, are unwilling to abandon the hope of still 
for seeing every thing. | succeeding in obtaining that accession; for while, on the one hand, the ob- 
‘I shall not soon forget the scene which presented itself to our view. In | jections which the President has urged to the proposal are not in themselves 
place of ten thousand there were fifty thousand people assembled; and the | without weight, on the other hand the stipulations to which those objections re- 
varicty of their dresses, and the mingling of the different groups together would | fer, although essentially conducive to the complete atiainment of the purpose in 
have formed a most enchanting subject for the painter. ‘There one might see | view, are, however, not absolutely indispensable. 
ladies in the most elegant costume mixed with the veil and mantilla of the lower Mr. M‘Lane, while he renews the objections originally urged by the American 
orders; friars and officers—sellers of cakes and confectionary—venders of ; Government to an extension of the right of search to the coasts of the United 
lemonade—criers of iced water—mingled with the military bands that serenaded 
the multitude; the little town of Belem was all agog—never had it been so gay. 
In short, my dear uncle, never was a hoax more charmingly arranged. 


States, observes that a clause proposing such extension would not be an ac- 
cession to the existing conventions according to their present terms, but an inter- 
polation of a new article, giving a fresh and broader scope to the original limita- 
tions, and not contemplated by the high contending parties. 

This observation is undoubtedly true ; and the mere fact that this objection 
him. Expectation sat on every face; the Tagus | has been taken by the Government of the United States is sufficient reason for 
not further pressing the adoption of such an article. 








‘© On learning this announcement, the Marshal and his suite descended from 


‘Taking these circumstances into consideration, his Majesty’s Government are 


jections are directed ; and you are therefore instructed to renew your application 


In addressing the American Government again on this subject, you will state 
that his Majesty’s Government have derived high gratification from learning, by 
Mr. M‘Lane’s note, the earnest and unceasing solicitude felt in the United 


scene of enthusiasm, the character is raised above its ordinary level, and the | J, W.5 BN, States, both by the Government and by the nation, for the entire annihilation of 
baser feelings find there no plece. } —— the odious traffic in slaves; and you will express the earnest hope of his Ma- 
After between three and four hours of unremitting exertion my office was YORK MUSICAL FESTIVAL. | jesty’s Government, that sentiments which reflect so much honour upon the 


completed. Wagons had been sent for to convey to the village, near which 
we had halted in the morning, such of the wounded as could bear immediate 
removal. Those, whose state would not admit of this, were supplied for the 


Notwitstanding the provoking detention in the metropolis of one portion of United States will induce the American Government to waive any further ob- 
the gay world, and the attractions of sports and pastimes infinite, in all parts of | Jections to a measure calculated to contribute, in so important a manner, to bring 


the country, to another, York has commanded the presence of anumerous and about the result which all parties thus ardently desire. J am, Xec., he 
night with straw to repose upon, or such other materials of military comfort a8 | }rijjiant assemblage. ‘The Minster has rung with the overwhelming sounds of ad ; é : (Signed) / PALMERSTON. 
the place furnished. I had a moment to look around me. The sun was just countless voices and instruments, until its ‘spires seemed mad with music ! ” The Right Hon, Sir C. Vaughan, G. C. H., &e. &e. Kc. 
sinking in majesty behind the Pyrenees, and, as it sunk, dying their snows with Tie rehearsal took place on Monday. The band consisted of 364 vocal per- — 
hues of exquisite beauty. The intervening country wore that evening tint, ap- formers, 166 stringed, 40 wood, and 36 brass instruments,—a force at least THE AMERICAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO SIR C. VAUGHAN. 
proaching to * twilight gray,”’ which softening into harmony every harsher out- equal to that of Exeter Hall or Westminster Abbey. The pointed arches, lofty | as Department of State, Washington, Oct. 4, 1834. 
ie, give such shadowy and indistinct—and the greater because shadowy and roof, and the general magnificence of the spacious nave harmonised well with | The undersigned, Secretary of the United States, has had the honour to re- 


indistinet-—beauty to the scene. ‘The stillness was perfect, except when broken 
t intervals by the echoing amid the hills of the British artillery cannonading the 
rearof the flying enemy, and this sound, being now distant, added to the 
solemnity of the scene. After enjoying for an instant the distant landscape, | 
soked immediately around me. What a contrast was there! A few hours 


the arrangements for the band and audience; and the spectator had the advan- | ceive the note of Sir Charles R. Vaughan, c&ec,, of the 23d ultimo, proposing, in 
tage of an uninterrupted view of the whole orchestra. ‘The choral performances behalf of his Britannic Majesty 8 Government, in conjunction with the Govern- 
of this morning were given with considerable precision. ‘There was anearnest ment of France, that the Government of the nited States should accede to a 
feeling apparent throughout them, aud many of the movements were given with | Convention between Great Britain and France, of the 30th of November, 1831, 


great splendour and effect for the suppression of the Slave Trade, and the supplementary addition to that 
P , iy "- . P 7p : . ti 99 } 3° 
before all had been beauty and plenty, for in this southern clime nature in No- It was delightful to view the enthusiasm with which the oratorio of the “Is- €onvention of 22d of March, 1833. ; ; Mini 
4 Oh , wi : te . » Pnwnaw Fert atu iu 
vember sports in a second summer ; but, under the ruthless foot of war, all was rae] in Egypt” was received. The simpler movements, sach as the * Hailstone Having laid it, with a note of M. Serurier, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 


lesolation and ruin,—every trim enclosure was levelled, every out-house was 
shattered, and the late smiling orchard and garden were a wilderness strewed 
with slanghtered Frenchmen. Until this moment the owner of the house had 
escaped my observatien. I now saw him inthe garden. He was a fine-looking 
Jasque peasant, wearing the Alpine features of his race: the lean, but active 
L 
and sinewy form, the fair skin, the light hair, the gray eyes, the high cheek- 
bones,—the whole crowned with a bonnet of the same shape and colour as that 
worn on the blue hills of Scotland, gave me towards him, besides the common 
sentiment of humanity, the feeling with which one regards a countryman met 
Unexpectedly in a distant land. I spoke to him in French, he understood it not; 
Ins sh i vas equally ignorant ;—the Lengua Bascuenza was 
i Spanish, but of this he was equally ig : g ( ( ble ns Boon S, 
a : : tea were ee " . ‘ » establi sent bv maritime Powers of 
his only tongue, and with this J was unacquainted. But what need was there readily be forgotien. Grisi’s performance of the scena, ‘ Let the bright sera- United States we re even satisfied that the establishment by m - ! we of oil 
of words? The mournful look he cast on the scene of desolation, and on his phim,” is another convincing proof that the Italian bravura singers do not under- | 4 conve ations peas Se ee Sree eee were omentg \ ’ led fi 
’ c : a cular class , 3, by > » citizens or subjects, was cé for 
blue-eyed children clustered around him in speechless amazement and terror, .+4nq Handel. We regret that her splendid talents should have been so inap- | ticular class of offences, by their respective citizens or su | r 
: 1 , ; by the character of tae United States, and would be promotive of the great 
spoke far more eloquently than words. ‘There was that in his heart which no ropriately called into exercise. y 3 > S, a! 
‘ . vil rs ios i Thei val High- | interests of humanity, the President could not accede to the terms of the con- 
gue could utter. My own thoughts and feelings at the moment I will not On this day the city presented a most animated scene Pheir Royal High- : G 79 PR siete i . H ver just may be its principles 
£ ‘ 4 r , . tie ’ . twee ¥: 9 } er “a owever Just may > its 
alterspt to describe, excepting so far as they are embodied in these lines Of | posses the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, were enthusiastically von € wo : treat Britain and sae provtpoc antag Bee! 9 A atiad. 
Byron :-— | greeted by the multitude. They visited the Guildhall] and Museum, and entered | and reciprocal the application of them between the two hig! gp , 


Jhorus,”’ and others, are no doubt familiar to all our countrymen ; but such ex- Plenipotentiary of his Majesty the King of a. French. to the same effect, be- 
quisite specimens of the philosophy of the sciences and the choruses—* He fore the President, by his directions the undersigned has now the honour to 
rebuked the Red Sea,” ** He sent a thick darkness,” ** The people shall hear,” | reply, that neither his Britannic Majesty's Government, uor the Government of 
require many repetitions to familiarize the uninitiated with all their grandeur the King of the I tench, bes sey, eseegre hanes full force and effect of the note 
and sublimity. The new anthem of Neukomm is taken from the 47th Psalm, | of Mir. M‘Lane, of the 24th of ee, 1834. in anew r to the propositions on 
*O clap your hands.” It is composed in a style which is difficult to denominate, this subject formerly made by Sir Charles R. Vaughan and M. Serurier. ani 
but it by no means comes up to the stern simplicity of Green’s eight-part an- The answer of Mr. M‘Lane was intended not only to express the I resi ote: sh 
them set to the same words. ‘'he new arrangement of Hummel’s chorus, * Hark, determination not to accede to the conventions between the two | owe rs, wit ; 
from the grave,” isa great improvement. As a composition It 1s delightful, and the mo lification proposed by Great Britain, on which alone the ae - 
was effectively performed. ‘The truth and tenderness with which Rubini exe- | the United States was invited or apparently desired by Gr at Britain, “ rT : ) 
cuted the Latin version of Handel’s song, “ Lord, remember David,” will not | accede to any convention liable to the objections brought into view. the 


1, I 


; : » United States we it the uction of new pro- 
‘OQ! monarchs could you taste the mirth you mar, | the Minster about four o'clock. After hearing one or two of the choruses, and if the United ae ro to become - si : % pt rare "United Aw 
Not in the toils of glory would you fret, | having viewed the interior of the choir, the Royal party left for Castle Howard, bbe wes = be madiapensebie. 04 og Re, - er , - jurisdic tion “They 
The hoarse, dull drum would sleep, and man be happy yet. H.N. the seat of the Earl of Carlisle Trae pantieaiinehn ie ta insaeaiaee ‘< ling them ie suffer American citi- 
oe | On Tuesday, the first day of performance, the Minster was filled at an early | cannot become parties to an instrument "Po ~- Py: of Afri d 
n ‘Tuesday, irst da} . ’ ae ; . on coor of sign Power, from the coast of Africa an 
c : , . ¢ 2s vere $e Abort welre, the | zens to be sent, by the officer of a foreign Power, 
THE CORK BOOTS. | hour. It was computed that 3,000 persons were present. About t , by 


: ie > United States al, and punishment, if guilty, while the 

WS ’ Cc E his friend Major S., “ say what | Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria were ushered in, conducted by his ee ge wo ie os Br 2 pe a acigthouting tiibunal viel to tr 

‘ aie 99 os ¢ s a D.5 S< a ’ A id ‘ . _ ¢ ave } g l -} 

Say what you please,” said ares r 5 Enel ; Ps ti a but however we | Grace the Archbishop of York. On their entrance the audience stood up and | subjects of France and Great ee at te ooo re piage man: by ~ 

( »ase of i avity » English nation ; 2 8 ‘ . : : f . y are ‘ent, redils »store the , - 
you please of the sobriety and gravity of the > a vans bear that character | received them with cordial cheers, which were on the point of being repeated, | them, and, if they are innocent, sp rides for indemnity for personal i fry 
may flatter ourselves on that head, we do not by any means bear , | but the reproving looks of the graver portion of the ass¢ mblage seemed to de- | sults, It is true the convention provides a a 7 v A. i i" Y 
mong : ’ ) e & “ p . J j ause uspicion ir Charles Vaughan ts aware tha 
amongst foreigners.” ‘ rejoined Major S., “ that we have | note that such a manifestation of fecling was not becoming within the walls of | where there is no just ¢ ivi “y ak and vandanl vation. is re atible with the 

“You don’t mean to assert, my friend,” rejoined | - aa th »] aliens ; our ( the sacred edifice. The scene at this moment was brilliant in the extreme, and | cause for suspicion, justifying arr i. D bt! ; ; th G 4 ' t f En - 
ualf the vivacity of the French, or a tenth part of ss ata Ba ta mand | t re ilised some of the graphic descriptions of Sir Walter Scott. perfect innocence of the party accused. ioub ~* in - sovernment 0 , 
| almost realsed S ? . “rance a high sense of magnanimity might produce just remuneration 
b iad cer hear of a Frenchman Among other distinguished personages present, were the Duke and Duchess land and P rance a he ~+- eS awd ~ Ps eecrad henge 
“4 fig for your gravity,” cried his friend : “did you ery sh nt did va of Northumberland, Earl Cawdor, Earl Fitzwilliam, Earlde Grey, Earl Hare- | to the sufferer. Acquitted individu 8 P Mt gece 
s, as some of our regiment did '— | t riand, 4% 


F j shile the tribunals 
or an Italian playing such pranks, such hoaxe | wood. Lord Milton, Lord Morpeth, Viscount Emlyn, Baroness Leitzen, Lady mercial enterprise of the country be 5 pune or paralyzed while 
y " | , ’ i . 4 . . s ‘ 
for instance, take the story of the Cork Boots i i and Lady Norris, Lady Flora Hastings, Lord | were deciding their innocence or guilt. , . 
“Ha ‘ha 1" Maior S.; “ that really was a capital affair! Do you|and Lady Barrington, Lord and Lady - ine te S Wortley. the | The undersigned does not intend to invite a discussion of the subject. He 
. thes onda on ol ye" stim I ¥ f } J ipaign that afforded me so | Georgiana Harcourt, Sir Charles Dalbiac, M. P., Hon. Mr. Stuart Wortley, the + th at new and extended arrangements might be offered consistent 
Know that there was nothing during the whole campalg , s 2g urt, Sir te eas 7 : ! ? 
| | : : x ! . sd of oath gg ad lee ap ote ~nle - onal prevention to lessen the difficulties that have 
much pleasure, so many agreeable recollections ; although be ms Z id of cork | The Royal party sat ir the places prepared for them in front of the Patrons’ | with the principle 1 ait a oy Ga tals Dettanaie "Maie tena Arte ng 
Was the means of assisting more than one friend, which without the a f Gallery. The Archbishop of York on the left of the Duchess, and Lady | been wee : bo woul : : : cs - ; “7 za. - pbegeerore? 
Ki : ia ‘ | ‘ J 10 en definitively fo ad, B 
boots | never could have accomplished . » right of the Princess | devising them, if the opinion had n 2 
an yas as | a arcourt on the right of th ss. | de th y fo i, not to make the 
ol ato Lats S auattas ets chee sett eceane "S olbene .s this day were the first and second parts of Haydn's Creation, United States a party to any convention on the subject of the be : = tel cenit 
| ‘The pertormances this fr the works of Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, and | believed that, by a faithful exertion of its own means of detecting ¢ ; t punis! 
rw s from th del, tl . rart, an mi fae ne punish 
| together a — rs were more numerous than on any former occasion | ing those American citizens who violate its laws, the Government will best per 
1¢ performers umerous than oO! y r 


“emeanour is more grave, more thoughtful.” | 


fond of a joke or a merry tale as his nephew—* what story is this! I thought 
‘hou hadst emptied thy budget long age.”’ he whole | I 
“Why, uncle,” replied Ned, ‘I have hardly had time to givo you the whole | 
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ergolesi. 
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form its duties to the people of the United States, and its obligations to the 
interests of the world.—The undersigned, &c., > 
(Signed) JOHN FORSYTH. 

The Right Hon. Sir C. R. Vaughan, G.C.H., &c. &c. Xe. 

VAUGHAN TC THE AMERICAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
Vashington, 5th of October, 1834. 

The undersigned, &c., has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the note 
of Mr. Forsyth, &c., communicating the determination of the President not to 
accede to the conventions concluded between Great Britain and France for the 
effectual suppression of the slave trade a 

As the Secretary of State has declared, in his note, that the opinion has been 
“definitively formed, pot to make the United States a party tofany convention on 
the subject of the slave trade,” the undersigned refrains from entering into any 
discussion, whether the Government of his Britannic Majesty, and the Govern- 
ment of the King of the French, have comprehended the full force and effect of 
the note of Mr. M:Lane. of the 24thof March, 1834, and to invite explanation 
of the new provisions which the Secretary of State seems to think would be 
necessary before the United States could be parties to a conventional police, 
for the suppression of a disgraceful traffic, which, to the honour of the United 
States, they weve the first to denounce as piracy. 

The undersigned sincerely regrets that the Governments of Great Britain 
and France must be deprived of the co-operation of the United States in the 
measures which they have adopted for the effectual suppression of the slave 
trade. 

The undersigned, &c (Signed) 

The Hon. Jou Forsyth, &c. &c. &e. 

—<——— 


FRANCE A MEMBER OF THE HOLY ALLIANCE, 
From Bell's Weekiy Messengei 

The more we reflect upon this most important subject, aud the more we turn 
in our mind all the present circumstances in France, and the apparently extra- 
ordinary conduct of the King, the mmisters, and of the majority of the Chamber 
of Deputies, the more do we become confirmed in the double conclusion, first, 
that France is about to be receive! into the community of the Holy Alliance ; 
and secondly, that (all circumstances being duly weighed) there is nothing very 
formidable to our British interests that this event should be permitted to occur. 
There 1s a third view, in which it is but justice to Louis Philippe and his 
cabinet to give an id I 





























































SIR C. 


CHAS. R. VAUGHAN. 


: 
impartial consideration of this subject, and that 1s, how far 
his own peculiar situation compels him to become a part in this confederacy of 
kings, and how far the happiness and true interests of the French people are in 
he personal prudence of the sovereign The days 
are past, in which it was deemed the right of kings to regard their crown and 
people as an allotted patrimonial estate, which they might buy or sell, or alienate 
in part or whole, or diminish or take away constitutional privileges, at their will 
and pleasure; but itis a right of nature that kings as well as private individuals 
shou!d consult for their own self-defence, and should purchase it by such limita- 
tion and qualifications of the system as they can procare to be made in the 
peaceable progress of the administration. In England, the people and the 
Whig ministry are avowedly acting upon these principles with regard to the 
crown, and ould not a diferent state of things in France be admitted to 
justify King Philippe aud his imiuisters in pursuing the same policy with regard 
to his peopie,—that is, retracting as much as they can those imprudent conces- 
sions, made at the time of the barricades, by which due government and popu- 
jar liberty were unliappily rendered inconsistent with each other in France 1 

To return, howe The first part of it, namely, 
the fact of the French approaching accession to the confederacy of the Holy 
Alliance, has be« ly confirmed by an article which has appeared in 
all the foreign journals of the past week, and which is written in that tone and 
form which proves that it 


speaks tle language of authority, and has been insert- 
ed officially in the 
substance 


this respect consistent with the p¢ 


why sh 


ver, to the order of the subject. 


1very strange 
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our towns and cities are in some degree trained and nursed in their apprenticeships 


industry ; and by which the police of towns is generally so well ordered, as to 
uphold the public peace and the security of property. Now, in France, all these 
things are wanting,— the French have returned to the nakedness and destitution 
of the first stage of society. Their monarchy can scarcely be considered as 


a bulwark between the crown and the people. In plain words, no nation in the 
world is so little qualified as the French people for any system of liberty ; and, 


| that they should be restored to a system of restraint. 


fitted to give if to thei. 

(The following is the Berlin article referred to. The translation is rendered 
a little different from that quoted by Bell’s Messenger, but the substa  ¢ is the 
same. } 

Berlin, Aug. 15.—The manner in which Lonis Philippe knows ho 
to account the unfortunate event of the 28th July is another proof of his dex- 
terity and political capacity. 
welfare, and Europe will be grateful to him for it. 
state to which it had degenerated within these few years, is undeniably at 


calls to mind the rudest and most licéMtious times that mankind has had to 
endure, and must infallibly lead to the dissolution of all the bonds of society, 
unless a barrier is raised against the growing evil. Not only France, but the 


fulfil their high vocation—that they wil! lay aside all passionate and selfish ideas 
—that they will impartially consider the projects of law, by the punctual exer- 
cise of which the welfare and peace of the world are to be secured, and will adopt 
| them, at least in all their essential points. 
would be only a prelude to what would happen if the press should be permitted 
to proceed in the spirit of anarchy, to undermine every thing that is most sacred 
to mankind, and employ the youth of all countries for the attainment of its ends. 





on them inthe names of morality and social order. Every body is sensible that 
the most brilliant moment of the Government of the King of the French has 


obscure it ; and that (why should we not openly yroclaim it?) an opportunity is 


which alone are possible and salutary in our state of civil society. It is surely 
worth while to make some trifling sacrifices, to renounce some petty self-interest, 
in order to open to France the door to the greatest and most powerful alliance, 
admissive to the policy of the rest of the Continent. From the acceptance or 
rejection of the projects of law laid before the Chamber, it will appear what 


by the crime of the 28th of July will be allayed or increased.—Algemeine 
Zeitung. 
——>- 
’ rT a Pa 
CAPTAIN BACK. 
From the London Atheneum. 
Two weeks ago we had the satisfaction of acquainting our readers that letters 
had been received, intimating the return of this gallant officer to his winter quar- 
ters on Great Slave Lake. We have now the still greater satisfaction of aunounc- 


outline of his proceedings. 

On the 7th June 1834 he left Fort Reliance with his party, and was employed, 
during the remainder of that month, in transporting his boat and stores on rollers 
to his destined point of embarkation on the Thlewee-cho-dezeth,—a very arduous 
service, the distance being above 200 miles, and his people being in far from 
vigorous condition, in consequence of the spare diet to which they had been sub- 
| jected during the previous winter. The task was, however, successfully accom- 
| plishe 
| his surgeon and only assistant, and eight men, all Europeans, bade adicu to their 





| 
vious season. 
ts way transversely through a mountain range running East and West; but 
eyond this it proceeded to the northward, with little interruption, till in latitude 
5° 40’ N., longitude 106° 35’ W., it took a sudden turn to the East, thereby 
destroying the hopes up to this time entertained, of its entering the sea near 
| Bathurst's Inlet. It now became very broad, and broken, as it were, into a 
| succession of simall lakes, terminating in one so large that it showed a clear 
| horizon on several points of the compass; and here the expedition was much 
| embarrassed by ice, so that, for above twenty miles, it was only enabled to 
advance by severe exertion. On recovering the clear water, however, the steam 
| speedily ayain contracted, still trending easterly, and even S.E., and much broken 
| by rapids and caseades,—until at length, in latitude 65° 54° N., longitude 98 
| 10’ W., (not far, therefore, from the head of Wager Bay,) it burst with great fury 
| between four granite mountains, and flowed thence tolerably directly towards 
the North. Italso here became again very wide—from half a mile toa mile— 
and was even more broken with rapids and whirlpools than before ; the adjoining 
The first Esquimaux were met 
not far from the sea, fishing at the foot of a considerable fall; and though they 
seemed in the beginning disposed to be hostile, they became afterwards very 
On the 29th July the Expedition reached the sea in 
7 N., longitude 94° 40’ W. 

The river first terminated in a narrow estuary, much embarrassed by shoals 
and sand-bauks; and the view to the north was in some measure closed in bya 
lofty head-land, belonging to the eastern mountains, (afterwards called Victoria 
headland). ‘The opposite shores, however, speedily increased their distance 
from each other; that to the westward falling back in a direction nearly N. W., 


i 
t 
( 


) 
) 


latitude 67 


| while that to the eastward trended off to N.E. 3-4 E. :—and as Captain Back 
| was now to the eastward of Captain James Ross's Pillar, he considered it to 


be his duty to proceed to the westward, and so endeavour to approach it. But 
the dritt ice was so closely packed on the shore in this direction, and was at the 


| that he was unable to advance beyond lat. 68° 45’ N. long. 96° 22’ W., when 
it bore about N. W. by N., distant eighty-three miles. From this point a clear 
icy horizon was seen in the N. N. W., in about which direction there seemed 
no doubt that there was a passage to the open sea, the tides coming up from this 
quarter, and the vertebra of a whale being found driven on the coast opposite to 
it, with several pieces of drift wood, little sodden with water, and of a kind 
(the white pine.) known to be peculiar to the banks of M‘Kenzie River. Due 
| north were two blue objects, which seemed to be large islands. In the N. E 
were water and ice, with what is denominated a water sky beyond them. In 
the east the sea was clear, with one small island bearing E. by S., from fifteen 
to twenty miles distant; and to the right of this was also a wide open space 
before coming tu the eastern land. 
| The packed ice seemed chiefly confined to the western shore ; and beyond it, 
especially to the eastward, the passage appeared quite free. Had Captain Back 
not known therefore, of Captain Ross's return, he would have proceeded in 
that direction; and so, probably, have set at rest a question which he has now 
rather raised than decided, viz. whether Captain Ross was not merely on an 
island, and never on the mainland of America at all. Under his circumstances, 
however, and with the extremely severe task before him of re-ascending so rapid 
and broken a river as the Thlewee-cho to his winter-quarters, he would have 
been inexcusable had he quitted the coast in his solitary, and by this time also 
damaged, boat. Accordingly, he set out on his return on the 15th of August, 
having previously obtained from his friendly Esquimaux a delineation, after cheir 
manner, of the adjoining coast, which he has brought home with him. and which, 


| 80 far as he went, was remarkably corroborated by the results of his own sur- | 


vey. He also ascended the most favo irably placed of the neighbouring hills, so 
as to extend his sphere of vision ; and thus took every step possible, in his cir- 
cumstances, to render the result of his journey satisfactory. 
river on his return he was obliged to abandon his boat, and proceed on foot over 
the young ic« 
fer materially under this additional fatigue 
the 27th of 


Hudson's Bay Company’s ship in November. 
| enabled to precede them by returning through Canada. 


| With regard to the results of his journey, it is difficult, as yet, to speak posi- 
tiv 


towards the formation of a matured opinion Yet, on the face of his narrative, 
great dangers and difficulties appear to have been boldly and ably surmounted ; 
Whue these have led him across a considerable extent (almost 1000 miles) of 


| entirely new ground, of which we had no previous knowledge, unless through 
Our previous con- 


. ions of the configuration of the northeastern extremity of America. especially 
r ancient respect for the charac- | as {i f 


| Indian report, now indubitably proved, inthe main, incorrect 
>| cen 
} > ao? . 
inded on Sir John Ross’s representations, are much moditied by them ; 
', individually, we now believe that his Boothia was merely an Island, none 


arts Statements being lrreconci'cable with this hypothesis, excepting only the 


to a decent reverence for the laws, and to habits of comparative sobriety and | 


any thing but the personal acquisition of the present Prince ; their nobility are | 
for life only ; they have no church incorporated with the state ; the abolition of a 
| primogenitureship has destroyed all the gentlemen's families in the kingdom ; | for the following season, could easily, cheaply, and certainly compl 
and they have nota trace of a corporation sufficiently able and willing to act as 


therefore, it is for their own interest as well as forthe peace of their neighbours, | 
‘They want discipline, and 
King Philippe, the ablest man in France, appears to us to be the man who is best | 


o turn | 


He thereby does a fresh service to the general 
The press in France, in the 


variance with all the notions of morality and progressive civilization: it rather 
whole of civilized Europe, expects that the French Chambers will honourably | 
For Fieschi’s infamous attempt | 


Nobody doubts that the efforts of Louis Philippe will be crowned with the hap- 
piest result, and that the representation of France will answer the demands made | 
arrived, and that it depends on the decision of the Legislature to exalt or to | 


given to the July revolution to reconcile itself with the monarchial principles, | 


Europe has in future to expect—whether the apprehensions that were excited | 


ing his arrival in his own country, and of giving circulation to the following brief ; craft. 


, and, on the 7th July, the party, consisting of Captain Back, Mr. King, | 


companions, and proceeded down the river in the direction ascertained the pre- | 
The stream was at first deep, and interrupted by rapids as it cut | 


In ascending the 


; but his people, being well supplied with provisions, did not suf- 
They arrived at Fort Reliance on 
September, after an absence of three months and a half on their 
arduous service ; and may all be expected in England, at the latest, by the 
Their gallant leader has been 


ely, with only a meagre Outline of his proceedings before us, as contained in 
his letters, and without the detail which, in such subjects, is indispensable 


nt state | 


Ye ce ] } 
, . : ference of level which he alleges that he found between the seas on either 
rations, by which the youth of | side of its peninsula. 


may yet speedily, as it may certainly now easily, be ascertained. 
Captain Back’s details, when obtained, may do towards settling 
nothing seems more certain, from the result of both these las: 
(Itoss’s and Back’s,) than that the ground respectively examined by them 
easily be gone over again. F'rom Chesterfield or Wager Inlets, the dista — 
the Thlewee-cho is now shown to be short; while that from Repulse Be » 
the sea, into which it falls, is prabably still shorter. An expedition, veining : 
at any one of these points, with the means of constructing boats, in preparatioe 
et 

of Regent’s Inlet; while one or two vessels either sent down the Ghenn 
westward of Boothia, as might be thought best, could complete the! obse : . 
tions about the magnetic pole, began by Capt. James Ross, and probably ra 
nect his farthest with Cape Turnagain also, in one or two seasons. wi 
| need be attached to the bringing these vessels back ; if they got hamp 

might be abandoned, and the crews return in their boats, as Captain Ross did. t 
_a fixed rendezvous in Lancaster Sound or Repulse Bay. Surely, an chieet 
| which has been so long pursued, has, from that circumstance alone, acquired suf. 

ficient value to warrant another trial like this ; and we know that neither are the 
‘old Arctic hands worn out, nor would new volunteers be wanting, who Wea 

desire nothing so much as to be sent on such a service. At this very moment 
also, itis understood that the Board of Admiralty contemplates instituting 
series of magnetical observations in the southern hemisphere ; and honour, if a 
even possibly scientific advantage, would be acquired by the simultaneous pur- 
suit of a similar series in the opposite quarter. 

—— 
UNIVERSAL SEA LANGUAGE. 

(The following is a copy of a paper presented to the British Association }, 
Sir John Ross, but which could not be entered in the proceedings, according to 
the existing regulations, as referring to a printed work. } 

This Universal Sea Language is a complete system of communication be. 
tween the crews of ships of different nations, without any knowledge of eac} 
other's language. 

This ingenious and simple code of signals was first communicated to me by 
the gallant inventor Captain Rhode, of the Royal Danish Navy, at Copenhagen 
in July 1834; and, in September last, I had the honour of submitting the Epo. 
lish MS. to our excellent King, who, having perused it with attention, com. 
manded me to transmit it to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, at the 
same time expressing his high approbation of the system. Here, however, jt 
met with some delay, probably from the changes which took place in that board 
and from the circumstance that no less than three codes of signals were at the 
same time under the consideration of their Lordships ; and it was not unti) 
April last, wen [ had an interview with Lord Auckland, that their report o 
this interesting subject was obtained ;—this could not but be favourable, and the 
usual number of copies were subscribed for, as also by the Hon. E. I. Com. 
pany, the Committee of Lloyd’s, Corporation of the Trinity House, &e. ; andat 
length the English edition is in progress. ‘The French edition, which is also jn 
translation from the original Danish, has been already printed, the government 
having subscribed for no less than 200. The German and Spanish translations 
are soon to follow. 

The advantages of this method of communication by signal, over every other, 
are briefly these :-— 

In the first place, it will be found by far the cheapest, the whole expense 
being the price of the buok, which is only sixteen shillings; the purchase of 
flags or other symbols being unnecessary. Secondly, the only materials required 
on board any ship are the flags under which she sails, jack, ensign, and pendant 

(the colour being immaterial), and two white flags, for which two tablecloths, 
| or, if there is none on board, two shirts, or anything that will represent a flag 
| will suffice ; so that everything required is to be found even in the smallest 
By these simple and ready means, communications of any and of every 
kind may be made by an English vessel to a foreign one, and vice versa, without 
the least knowledge of each other's language, and under circumstances of peri! 
and distress which have rendered every other mode impracticable. Again, those 
on the sea coast, who would wish to save their fellow creatures from a watery 
grave, might point oat to the stranger an unknown harbour or creek, or the best 
place to run on shore, and by these invaluable signals, convey to a perishing 
crew of any nation every information required to assist their humane en- 
deavours ; while, on the other hand, the crew of a stranded ship might convey 
to the spectators of their perilous situation everything that is requisite—even the 
perishing foreigners’ last farewell to relations and friends. 

I can safely assure the section, that, during my services in his Majesty's Navy, 
of above forty years, had I been in possession of these signals, and, had they 
been generally distributed and published in different languages, as they are now 
intended to be, I should have witnessed the saving of hundreds of lives, and 
thousands of pounds in valuable property 


Watest Kitelligerice. 


London, Sept. 15.—The Royal Tar will leave the Thames to-morrow for 
Santander, with such of the medical department as have hitherto remained be- 
hind, and with a purtion of the commissariat. She will also take detachments 

| of cavalry under Lieut.-Col. Jacks, and of the 5th regiment of the line. The 
Barbadoes Planter will leave Liverpool in the course of a few days with about 
five hundred men unattached, to be drafted into the differents regiments now 
| in Spain. Reeruiting will still go on to fill up the vacancies that may occur in 
| the different regiments. — Chronicle. 

London, Sept. 16.—We are now actually at war with Don Carlos, that is 
with the great majority of the Spanish nation, and it is full time to inquire who 
were the aggressors, as well as by what means this strange and anomalous state 
of things has been brought about, at a moment when Ministers still continue to 
profess the observance of non-intervention.—Post. 
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| With deep regret we have to announce the death of the learned and excellent 
prelate, Dr. Brinkley, Bishop of Cloyne. He was for many years the Professor 
of Astronomy in Trinity College, and the author of the Astronomy now read in 
our University. — Dublin Journal. 

The Scorpion brig of war has arrived at Falmouth, with the Lisbon mail 
She sailed on the 6th inst. Every thing was going on well there. 

We find the following letter from Joseph Bonaparte to Barry O'Meara :— 

‘*My Dear O’Meara,—I shall embark to-morrow in the Monongahela. I hope 


intermeddiing in the quarrels | same time so frequently and dangerously set in motion by heavy N. W. gales, | that the domestic affairs which call me to America, will not detain me longer 


than next spring. There being no necessity for my remaining in Europe, it is 
natural enough that after three years, [ should take care of my private interests, 
which suffer much by my absence from the only country where I found an 
asylum in 1815. But I have the desire and the hope to see England again, 
where I have many respectable friends, and the natal soil, when it shall be truly 
free, and when proscriptions and coniiscations shall be no longer the order of 
the day. JOSEPH.” 
The following persons have been promoted by the king to the dignity of peers 
of France. The Baron Felix de Baujour—De Bellamare—the Baron Brun de 
Villerat—the Duke de Cadore—De Cambaceres—The Baron del Cambon— 
Lieutenant General, Baron de Cainpredon—Roha Chabot—The Marquess de 
Chateaugiron—Lieutenant General Count Corbineda—the Marquess of Cordova 
—Lieutenant General Count Denys de Dauremont—Baron Feutrier—Baron 
Fretur de Peay—Lieutenant General Baron Ledra dea Essarts—Count Lezai— 
Marnesia—Baron Hector Mortier—Baron Bigotto Morogues—the Marquess de 
la Moussaye—Lieutenant General Count Pernetty—Baron de Frouy—Chunt 
de Rambuteau—De Ricard—The Count de la Riboissiere—The Marquess de 
Rochambeau—Baron Auguste de Saint Aignau—The Count de Serraut—Vis- 
count Simeon—Lieutenant General Valle—Baron Voisiu de Gartempe 
The Leipsic Gazette has a letter from Berlin, which speaks of the “Jong 
faces of multitudes of English that had arrived in that capital, with the pleasing a0- 
ticipation of being able to enjoy the delights of Kalisch, but the Russian Ambas- 
sador refuses to grant them passports. ‘The Tory Duke is an exception to this 
| refusal.” 

The Camp at Kalisch is, or at the latest European dates was, the chief point 
of interest for Evropean diplomatists. Under the guise of a Military Review, 
the sovereigns of Russia and Prussia, with their ministers, are there met. Aus 
tria was to have been there too—but the new Emperor refused. P 

Kalisch is a small town in a Polish palatina‘e of the same name, on the fron- 
tier of the Prussian territory, but subject to Russia. It is distant about 130 
miles from Warsaw. 

The following describes some of the scenes at the camp :— 

A fetter from Kalisch, dated August 22, says—“* On the day of his arrival the 
Emperor inspected the troops of the encampment, who were ranged in columns 
onthe parade ground. The entrance of his Impesial Majesty within the bounce 
of the camp was announced bya salute of 116 guns. Onthe next day tro ps 
filed off before him, and, the parade being finished, the Emperor reviewed in the 
valley of the Prosna, between the two camps, the Kourdes, the Tscherkesses, 
the Cossacks, Don Cossacks, the Gnuses and Circassians, a body of light ca- 
valry, amounting to 1600 men, whose evolutions and sham fights presented a 
picturesque military spectacle which has not been exhibited to the eyes of Eu- 
ropeans since the middle ages 

“It would be difficult to imagine a more magnificent sight than the variegated 
display of 800 Kourdish horsemen, mingled with Gnuses and Cossacks ric-y 
clothed, and in the midst of these the shining helmets and the glittering hav 
berks, or coats of mail of silver, of fifty Circassian princes, recalling the de 
>| scriptions in Ivanhoe ; to which may be added repeated discharges of pistois, 
frequently drowned in shouts of the Allah il Allah! of the Mussulmans, and 


s 


We cannot help hoping, however, that the real fact | the hurrals ef the Cossacks Little was wanting to give a perfect idea of 4 
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.al battle, particularly when 400 Kourdes rushed at full gallop from one end of | 
s jjeld to the other, and actually fighting so seriously to gain possession of the | 
pote won at Erzerum, that twenty generals with their aides-de-camp vainly | 
ried to separate them, till the monarch himself, heir Padischah, was obliged to 
t terfere and threaten them by holding up his finger, and even then several of | 
yor were wounded. Yesterday there was a review of Gen. Rudiger’s division, 
er" the cavalry of the guard which had just arrived. After the Emperor, with 
ae Duke of Nassau and the Prince of the Netherlands, and his numerous and 


prilliant suite, had passed along the front of these corps, which were drawn up 


in five lines, they presented arms at the word of command given by his Majesty 


himself. who then addressed the prince his victorious captain, and embraced | 
rick of the Netherlands left us at seven this evening. The Emperor is expected 
to remain above @ week. The first days will be employed in the execution of 
grand manceuvres. 

SPAIN.—DEFEAT OF THE QUEEN’S ARMY. 

Latest accounts bring intelligence of asevere engagement near Bilboa on the 

}[th, in which the Queen’s troops, with their English auxiliaries, were defeated 
with great loss, which is variously stated at from 1000 to 1800 and 2000 men, in 
killed and wounded. We annex the different accounts contained in the papers 
before us. 
—* Sept. 19th, (morning.) The telegraphic dispatch announcing the check 
experienced by the Christinos and the English auxiliaries near Bilboa, mentioned 
the loss of 1,000 men. If the following detailed account of the action, dated 
Bayonne, Sept. 14th, given by the Gazette de France, may be relied on, the loss 
was much more considerable :— 

« You already know the result of the first action at Los Acros. Cordova, 
not having succeeded in forcing the position occupied by the troops that the King 
commanded, was unable to go to the succour of Bilboa as he had the intention. 
was there that was the result of this affair and its real importance. The 


King therefore having paralysed the forces commanded by the Christino General, | 


ind having learned that the English had marched upon Bilboa, quitted his posi- 
tions at Estella, having confided the guard of them to Ituralde, his Majesty ar- 
rived on the 10th at Durango with the greater part of his army. The next day 
he overtook the enemy at Arrigeriarga, a village on the road from Bilboa to Vit- 
toria. It was in this village that the battle began. From the animosity with 
which both parties fought, this affair has been the most severe and the most 
brilliant since the commencement of the war. The English and the Christinos, 
being driven back upon Bilboa, attempted to defend a new bridge erected about 
half a league from the town. It appears that it was at this position, which was 
carried at the point of the bayonet, the enemy sustained his greatest loss. The 
Auxiliaries suffered most severely. The conflict continued till night. 
Christinos and their English auxiliaries lost between 1800 and 2,000 men in 
killed and wounded. On the same day, the 11th, Ituralde, at the head of tive 
battalions, had an affair with 2,000 Christinos, whom he completely routed. 
The accounts of the 5th, from Catalonia, satisfy us that the organization is going 
on in the most satisfactory manner. ‘Twelve battalions are already disciplined ’ 

Paris, Sept. 19. (evening.)—The following lamentable intelligence, is given 
in a postscript to the Sentinelle des Pyrenees of the 15th inst., relative to the 
battle of the 11th, which is referred to in the same journal, given in a succeed- 
ig column: We have received letters of the 14th from the extreme frontier 
which contain the following :—* The bells of Irun have been ringing during 
the whole of last night.—Persons arrived this morning at Hendaye say, that in 
the evening news reached [run that on the 11th Gen. Espartero was completely 
beaten near Durango by the Carlists, who killed 1,500 English and took an 
English General with 500 of his men prisoners, all of whom were instantly shot. 

The Sentinelle des Pyrenees of Bayonne of the 13th inst. contains the follow- 
ing :—‘ Letters announce a serious battle on the 11th at Arrigeriaga, a village 
about a league and a half from Bilboa, between the Queen’s troops under 
Generals Espeleta, Espartero and Iriarte, and neariy the whole body of the rebels 
under the Pretender. We have not yet received any distinct details, but it ap- 
pears that the advantage remained with the Christinos : The Carlists are said 
to have lost 500 men, and the Queen’s troops also to have suffered very severe- 
ly.”"—** It is stated that another affair has taken place in the environs of Men- 
ligorria, but none of the circumstances have reached us.” 

These are all the particulars we find concerning this unfortunate engagement, 
which being the first of any importance in which the British troops have been 
engaged, will have a tendency greatly to encourage the Carlists, and at the 
same time to dishearten the troops of the Queen. It appears by a letter from 
Santander of Sept. 8th, (three days before the battle.) that the whole English 
force was then concentrated about Bilboa, and amounted to about 6000 men. 
The writer adds, ** Don Carlos still adheres to his determination of putting to 
death ali foreigners who fall into his hands. Seven men of an Irish regiment 
were the other day decoyed into the enemy’s line, and shot.” It will be seen 

from the annexed Decree and Address of Don Carlos how artfully he turns the 
superstitions of the people to th® accomplishment of his purposes. Among other 
things he has appointed the * holy Virgin’’ Generalissimo of his troops. 
ROYAL DECREE. 

“The most holy Virgin de los Dolores having been declared by me General- 
issimo of my troops, it became my duty, from motives of veneration and piety, 
to distinguish with the title of Generalissimo the Royal Standard, which bears 
for its device this august image, and in consequence I ordain that this august 
and Royal Standard be not lowered before any person, not even before me, and 
that the same honours and salutes be rendered to it as to the holy sacrament. 
Given at Estella, this 2d August, 1835. (Signed) I, THE KING.” 

Addressed to the Count de Villeimur. 

FROM SPAIN DIRECT. 

We have received, through a valued friend, three interesting letters from Mad- 
rid, dated 16th, 19th and 20th Aug., nearly as late as anything that has been 
received As they are written on the spot by a gentleman, generally known in this 
country as one of our most respectable citizens—of scenes passing under his 
immediate notice. they will be read with interest, and they may be relied on for 
their fidelity andtruth. The writer of these Letters is an independent American, 
free from aay bias, and represents the passing scenes as they really are. Weare 
truly sorry to see this delightful country in such a dreadful state of anarchy and 
civil war.—Darly Advertiser. 

Madrid, Aug-16th 1835. 

My Dear Sir, I wrote you the other day from San Ildefonso, and what J then 
anticipated has actually happened. We are here in the midst of a Revolution. 
It was whispered at the Bull fight yesterday, that we should havea row. The 
government anticipated it; every avenue was guarded with soldiers; and the 
Calle Alcala, from the Peurta del Sol to the great entrance was crowded with the 
Military. What is very uncommon, soldiers were required to surround the po- 
pulace inthe promenade of the Prado. The tire could not be kept down, At ten 
o'clock the Urbanos (National Militia) assembled at the Plaza del Real, and pro- 


claimed the constitution—Ten thousand are under arms, and 20,000 people. fata) policy of the desperate men now in office, one of the most laudable and | 


The army is 20,000 strong under arins with 12 pieces of artillery in the Prado. 
The Urbanos and Democrats, have dispatched a courier to the Queen at San 
Ildefonso to demand three things. 

Ist. Out with all the Ministers. 

2. Liberty of the Press. 

3. Down with all Monks and Monastaries, and de«ree the property to the State. 

In the mean time buth armies stand by their arms, and there will be no move- 
ment until the answer is received to night. 
dreadful uproar, and as I am midway between the hostile bands, and am to dine 


with the American Minister to day, I think I shall take a bed at his house for to 


night, as I have no great desire to be so near an observer of the row, when the 
consequences of such non combatant curiosity, may be serious. 
No man can form any conception of the condition of this country. 


Maintaining that all is well in the Queen's government. 


, ; ; ! tion of Ora i P j 
him in presence of his troops, amidst astounding cries of joy. Prince Frede- range Lodges into the Army have not been duly communicated to the 


| Non-Commissioned Officers, or Privates; or, if communicated, that they have | 


The | 


The whole night was passed in 


The 
English and French newspapers suppress or pervert every thing, because the gov- ' 
ernment of each country are determined to take part, and are interested in people : 
There is in fact no | they have engaged in—their hopes of gain having been excited by those who 


Zhe Alvion. 


The other day they fell in with a Diligence in which one of the Rothschilds’ | the 


was travelling under another name, 
him fifty guineas, and an unusual number of doubloons, they were so delighted | 
that they insisted that the passengers should dine with them, and after giving | 


and having secured his watch which cost But this 


343 


King of the Barricades. Free discussion is utterly extinct now in France ! 


is not all; the opinion begins to prevail that Louis Philippe is about to 


be received into the Holy Alliance, and to become part and parcel thereof. His 


them a good dinner, and a part of their clothes, they took leave in the most | Tecentvallies, the Liberals of England, will be first thrown overboard and then 


Jriend!y manner. 


——_— . 
GENERAL ORDER. : 
: Horse Guards, 31st August, 1835. 
Lord Hill has reason to apprehend that the Orders prohibiting the introduc- 


_ not been sufficiently explained and understood. 

His Lordship now refers Commanding Officers of Regiments to the Confi- | 
dential Circular Letters of the Ist of February, 1822, and 14th November, | 
1829, upon the foregoing subject, and declares that any Officer, Non-Commis- 

| sioned Officer, or Soldier, who shall hereafter institute or countenance an 
Orange Lodge or any other Meeting or Society whatsoever for party purpose, 1n | 

| Barracks, Quarters, or Camp. shall be brought to trial before a General Cour- | 

| Martial for disobedience of Orders. | 

| His Lordship moreover peremptorily forbids the attendance of either Officer 

| or Soldier at Orange Lodges, by whomsvever or wherever held. 

The present Order is to be read to the Troops generally on the Parade ac- 

| cording to the Articles of War. By Command of the Right Hon. 

| General Lord HILL, Commander in-Chief. 

JOHN MACDONALD, Adjt.-General. 
—— 

MUNIFICENT BEQUEST. 

| [We find the following in the New York Evening Post :]— 

The annexed string of paragraphs, in relation to a large bequest, said to have 
been made by an English gentleman to the Government of the United States 
| for the purpose of erecting a national university at Washington city, is copied 
| from one of the morning papers. 
| We were told a few days since in Washington, that a gentleman of Paris had 

left, by his will, about one million of Dollars, for the purpose of endowing a 
| National University in that city. We learned also that the constituted au- 
thorities of the city had received official information of the fact, with a copy of 
| the will. The Alexandria Gazette alludes to the rumour. Could not the Na- 
tional Intelligencer satisfy public curiosity on the subject '—Petersburgh Arena. 
| We have the pleasure to inform our friend of the Arena, that we believe his 
intelligence is substantially correct. We learn that information has been re- 
| ceived by the Government, that such bequest was made by some English gentle- 
man of fortune, and that the sum of 200,000 pounds sterling will in all proba- 
bility accrue to this city for the erection and endowment of a University. The 
money, we understand, was bequeathed in the first instance to the only son of 


the testator, but in case of his death without heir, to go to the City of Wash- | 
That contingency occurred, and the | 


ington for the purpose above stated. 
\ princely legacy accrues to the city. It is probable that the President will com- 
municate the fact to Congress early inthe next session.— National Intelligencer. 

We learn from a gentleman who knows something of the particulars, that the 
devisor was an English gentleman, and that the bequest was made to an only 

| son, with the condition that in case of his death it should be applied to the es- 
tablishment of an Univeisity of the highest order, at Washington. The son is 
dead. The gentleman, we are told, made the bequest in consequence of his 
| republican sentiments, and his love for the institutions of our country. We 
may fairly expect, therefore, to find all the conditions friendly and liberal.— 
| Journal of Commerce. 

We understand that it would be more accurate to say that the English legacy 
of £200,000 was bequeathed “to the United States, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing an University at the seat of Government for the promotion of the arts 
and sciences.” The money, we understand, is in the hands of the Lord Chan- 
cellor of England, ready to be paid over conformably to the will, which fact he 

| has communicated to our Government, with a copy of the will.—National In- 
| telligencer. 

If the statement given in the last of the foregoing paragraphs is correct, we 
apprehend that an insuperable constitutional difficulty will prevent the plan of 
the testator from being carried into effect. The Government of the United 
States has no power to establish a national university. It was proposed in the 


has heretofore commercially filled in the eye of Europe. 


laughed at, and thus wi!l Prince Talleyrand give the back of his: hand to my Lord 
Palmerston, after having duped him on,every occasivn on which the two govern- 
ments have acted together. 
Whigs to lose the friendship of Russia, Holland, Turkey, and all her old and 
| faithful allies, and to take in exchange the liberals of Spain and Portugal whe 
are now distinguishing themselves by burning convents and murdering defence 
| less men and women. 


His intrigues have caused England under the 


France is now about to take the place which England 
She will enjoy all her 
friendships, usurp her alliances, and obtain her continental trade. So much for the 
foresight of Lord Palmerston and his cabinet. We have made these remarks 
for the purpose of introducing the,reader to an article from Bell's Messenger 
illustrating this topic, which will be found in another part of our paper. The 
article appended thereto from the Berlin Gazette Cantot be mistaken. The 
banns of matrimony are published by these presents, and Louis Philippe will be 
speedily united in holy matrimony to the confederates of the North. It is true 
that the French people bear the yoke badly, and will probably attempt to shake 
it off, but 310,000 bayonets have a marvellous effect in making people obey the 
orders of their rulers, 

The Duke of Cumberland has arrived at Berlin. An outery prevails, in 
consequence of his supposed connexion with the Orange Lodges ; but it has 
not been made to appear that he was any way privy to theit existence in the 
army. As to the pretended scheme of altering the succession, by putting aside 
the Priacess Victoria after the death of the present King, the idea is too ab- 
surd to merit refutation. It is only fit, as Blackwood observes, to amuse a con- 
clave of old tea drinkers in ninth-flat. In another column will be found the 
general order from Lord Hill, prohibiting Lodges in the army. 

The Melbourne administration was saved from a second dissolution by 
passing the Corporation Bill—had that measure been rejected, they could have 
had no pretence for staying in office, since that is the only measure of the session 
they have been able tocarry. It was this consideration that induced us to pre- 
dict that the amendments of the Lords would be adhered to in all their essential 
parts. The new law, by an Order in Council, is to go into immediate effect, and 
the commencement of the new year will witness the commencement of the 
new Boruvugh system. The interval between this and the next session will 
be employed in agitating, for which purpose Mr. O'Connell has taken up 
his line of march for the nerth. At Manchester he made a violent speech, and 
after dining, proceeded on his journey. The learned agitator has addressed an 
abusive letter to the Duke of Wellington, promising a similar epistle to Sir Robert 
Peel. This letter tilled and with assertions 
the most false and exaggerated. If ever a people ought to be grateful to 
a Minister, the Irish Catholics should be to the Duke of Wellington—for to him, 
aided by Sir Robert Peel, they owe their emancipation from relfgious and 
civil thraldom 


is with absurd statements, 


No man but the Duke of Wellington could have accom- 
plished this great object, and for it he sacrificed many tried friends, as well as 
much of his popularity. Two years before he brought about this event, Mr. 
Canning, the firm and steadfast friend of the Catholics, declared in the House 
of Commons, that their cause was retrograding and its consummation farther 
off than ever. 


| 
| 


He, in fact, despaired of seeing it accomplished for many 

Nothing, indeed, but the great personal influence of the 
Duke, and his resolute determination to carry the point, could have achiev- 
edit. It is a well known fact, that whea he bronght the measure for- 
ward, there was a majority in both Houses of Parliament against it, and also 
a majority of the whole people of England 


years to come. 


As to the pretence that he was ob- 








Convention to insert a clause in the Constitution for the purpose of conferring 


on the Government that very power, and the proposition was distinctly nega- | 


tived. Washington, during his administration, with that singular obliviousness 
of the doings of the Convention which he evinced in relation to several sub- 
jects, recommended, no fewer than three times, if our recollection is correct, 
the establishment of a national university. ‘The project, however, did not suc- 


liged to concede the claims, and was forced into them by imminent and pressing 
To the Duke of Wellington alone are the Catho- 


danger, no proof of it exists. 
Pe , 
| lics indebted for emancipation,—to him alone, too, whom he now abuses, is Mr. 

O'Connell indebted for his seat in the British Legislature. So much for politi- 


cal gratitude. For this act the Duke was at the time publicly thanked by Earl 


ceed in the days of latitudinarian construction of constitutional provisions, and Grey in the House of Lords, in his capacity as leader of the Liberal party, and 
will not be likely therefore to succeed now when the necessity of strict con- | Mr. O'Connell was then also, as he well might be, loud in applause of the 


struction is the prevailing doctrine —Evening Post. 





hero. 
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By the /’raneis Depau, from Havre, we have received London dates to the 
17th, and Paris to the 19th ult. 

The reported defeat of the Queen’s troops and the British auxillaries, 
in the north of Spain, appears to be confirmed. The slaughter, we fear, has 
been great, not only in the action, but subsequent to it, for it is understood that 
the Carlists put to death all strangers taken in arms without mercy. Lord 
Eliot’s Treaty, the Carlists say, was broken by the opposite party, and they 
moreover regard it as atrap set for them by the English ; for no sooner had it 
been formed, than an order in Council was issued, authorizing the enlistment 
of British troops for the Queen throughout the three kingdoms. This, to be 
sure, is in part true, but it should be recollected, that between the date of the 
treaty and the promulgation of the Order in Council, a change of Ministry had 
taken place, and the Whig-O’Connell Cabinet restored to power; yet it cannot 
be expected of an ignorant Biscayan officer to be aware of these changes or to 
make allowances for them—he only sees in the British troops before him a 
supposed treacherous foe, and the prisoners suffer accordingly. Thus, by the 
benevolent treaties ever dictated by British humanity has become an instrument 
of remorseless cruelty and bloodshed. Lord Eliot’s Treaty was the work of 
the Duke of Wellington, the Order in Council that of Lord Melbourne—history 
will decide to which honour is due. 

The defeat of the British troops, who it appears fought bravely, as they never 
fail to do, is mortifying to the national pride ; and although we sympathize with 
the beaten, and lament the cruelties and butcheries they must have suffered, yet 
we can have no sympathy for the cause in which they are engaged. It is a war 
in which foreigners have no right to interfere, for they have received no provoca- 


and carry fire and sword into a country at peace with them! The bulk of the 
enlisted in England and sent to Spain, have been duped and know not what 


government, no law, no security—any man who has property or even clothes | haye deceived and betrayed them. 


may be killed fora duro, and his goods forfeited to the patriot who executes las 


leyes 

The whole country is in a state of Revolution, and no one can get into, or 
What is more important to me, oul of it In safety. 

In Valencia and Murcia they have dissolved their connection with this govern 
ment, and appointed provisory Juntas 
and Don Carlos has passed the Ebro, and is in old Castilia. 
have cut up the Captain General in pieces and burned him to ashes, killed al 
‘he monks and appropriated their property. The monks have been driven ou 
of Valladolid, and before three days we shall see them all murdered here. 
lutions never go backwards, except in France. 
On the stage at San Ildefonso, 


his prayers with all the characteristic 


proached, counting his beads and saying 
lious and disgustin 


of cunning, hypocrisy, and crime, exhibited in the most 0 
c )] urs 
You may easily see what is the tendency of public sentiment. 
_How I am to get out of this country I cannot tell. The road from here t 
ilencia and Seville is absolutely impassable on account of Robbers. 
every road in Spain is infested with them, arm the troops naving been ordere 
‘o the North, against Don Carlos, the authorities are subordinate to them. 


In Arragon they have done the same, | 
In Barcelona they 


Revo- | field, among 
I saw the other night exhibited 
in presence of the Queen and Court, a monk who 
Was represented as making love to a pretty woman, and when any one ap- | 


In fac 


Possibly the reported defeat is untrue or exaggerated. We give the following 
from another source as a sort of counter-statement. 

“The following extract is from the Lundon Times; the vessel by which the 
intelligence was brought, arrived at Falmouth on the 14th of September. 

Defeat of Don Carlos.—Captain O'Hagan, of the Fingal, reports that shortly 
before his departure, intelligence was received at Santander, of a smart engage- 
| | ment having taken place before St. Sebastian, on the 4th instant, the result where- 
t of was the dispersion of tie Carlists, and their leaving 1400 prisoners on the 
whom was a general officer ; the luss in killed and wounded of the 


’ 


Queen's forces was 
have been taken, who confessed that he had been 


spatches.” 


twice to England with de- 


s | 
8 | rapine, appalling to humanity. 


o | ferocious revolution. 

:- | great cauldron o 

d | the South. 
and ruin. 


Spain, 


The Diligences are plundered at noon in sight of towns and villages,—the | extracted from the Daily Advertiser of this city. 


niv ‘ , ww > lice } 
only safe conveyance in all Spain at present is, to carry with the sRigence the } 
head robber De Acquilla Provincia, and whenever he fancies that there 1s a very 


" . } 
taluable cargo he suffers it to be robbed, and says it was not by his band. 





In France the | 
laws intended to curb the 


tion—no injury—no offence ; why then should they invade the Spanish shores, | 


stated to be 160, principally British. A Carlist spy is said to 


The interior and south of Spain present a scene of disorder, murder, and 
The government of the Queen is set at naught, 
When these things happen in the presence of her Catholic Majesty, | even in Madrid ; and the country appears on the eve of a great, bloody, and 
teligious infidelity is the basis of the movement, and the | 
f French jacobinism is now boiling in all the large towns of | Dollars, and to the Gallery at One Dollar—and may be had at the Office of the 
we fear, must go into the crucible of utter disorganization | 
We beg to call attention to a letter from Madrid, which we have | 


aw against the press has been adopted, as well as those other l 
aw ag 
people, and they will be carried into vigorous effect by 


The Allion of Upper Canada is a new paper which has just made its appear- 
It appears to be mainly devoted to the affairs of that pro- 
vince, and aims at developing its resources, and exhibiting its great value and 

capabilities. There is ample field for such a work, and we are glad to see it 
| begun, although we regret that the editor has taken our name. Without ad- 
verting to any supposed right from thirteen years’ prior use of the title, it will, 


ance at Toronto. 


we fear, from the extensive circulation of our paper in Canada, be productive of 
inconvenience, and often lead the public to confound one journal with the other 
Only one nuinber (the second) has reached us. 





Mr. Placide’s Benefit is fixed for Tuesday. We have given elsewhere the 
list of the entertainments, which cannot fail to be as satisfactory to the public 
as it is creditable to the exertions of the committee appointed to superintend 
this department of the business. The Marriage of Figaro, it willbe seen, is to be 
performed, instead of a part of Hamlet, as before announced, in order to intro- 
duce Mrs. Wood. 


brace the talents, not only of Mrs. Wood, but of Mr. Wood and Mr. Brough, 


This is a much better arrangement, as the former will em- 


and also of Mr. Placide himself, in his favourite and highly effective character 
of Antonio, Two acts of Venice Preserved will introduce Miss Phillips, Mr. 
Wallack, and Mr. Abbott. We refer to the bill for further details. 

Mr. Wallack made his appearance on Wednesday in Rolla. He was enthu- 
| siastically receive d by a crowded house, and his acting gave much satisfaction. 


tr 





The vigour, judgment and abilities of this gentleman seem to be in their prime 

Mr. and Mrs. Wood's engagement at Boston has been most brilliant. 
| FESTIVAL BENEFIT TO HENRY PLACIDE, ESQ. 
| The following ladies and gentlemen have kindly volunteered their valuable 
services on this occasion:—Mesdames Wood, Phillips, Knight, Richardson, 
(late Mrs. Chapman,) and Watson.—Messrs. Wallack, Wood, Abbott, Balls, 
Brough, L. Ravaglia, Horn, C. Horn, jr., J. W. S. Hows, and Latham, to- 
gether with other distinguished talent, which will be hereafter announced. 

Tuesday evening, Oct. 27, 1835, will be presented the following emtertain- 
| ments :—The comedy, in one act, of ** Matrimony.’'—Delaval, Mr. J. S. Balls; 
| Clara, Mrs. Richardson. 
| Address, by Mrs. Hilson, written for the occasion, by a gentleman of this city, 
at the request of the Committee. 

Song, Signor Ravaglia, late of the Italian Opera. 

After which the 3d and 4th acts of Otway’s tragedy of * Venice Preserved.” 
Pierre, Mr. H. Wallack, Jaffier, Mr. Abbott, Belvidera, Miss Phillips. 

Braham's celebrated duet of “ Ajl’s Well,” by Mr. Horn and Mr. C. Horn, jr. 
| Song,—* Farewell to the Mountain,” from the celebrated opera of the Moun- 
| tain Syiph, by Mr. Brough. 
| After which the 2d and 3d acts of “The Marriage of Figaro.”"—Count Al- 
| maviva, Mr. Wood, Basil, Mr. Brough, Figaro, Mr. Latham, Antonio, Mr. Pla- 
cide, Cherubini (the page), Mrs. Knight, Susannah, Mrs. Wood. 

Song,—* Black Eyed Susan,” by particular desire, Mrs. Wood. 

Recitation, ** Hood’s Dream of Eugene Aram, the Murderer,” Mr. J. W.S 
Hows. 

To conclude with the 2d Act of “The Spoil’d Child.” Little Pickle (with 
| Songs, and,a Sailor’s hornpipe,) Miss Watson ; Tag, Mr. Placide; Miss Pickle, 
Mrs. Wheatley. 

The Orchestra will be full and efficient—a number of distinguished per- 
formers having volunteered their valuable services on the occasion 

The Pit will be prepared for the acéOmmodation of Ladies, and the entrance 
will be through the centre boxes. The Box Plan has been left by the Commit- 
tee. at the office of the New-York Mirror, corner of Ann and Nassau streets, 
where Seats and Tickets may be procured of the Treasurer, George Curtis, 
Esq. ‘The price of admission to the Pit and Boxes, has been fixed at Three 


| 
\ 
\ 
{ 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


’ 








New York Mirror. ‘To prevent confusion at the Door, Carriages will set the 
company down with the horses’ heads towards Chatham-st., and take up inreverse 
order. Doors open at half-past 6, and the performances to commence at 7 
| o'clock precisely. Published by order of the Committee. 

RICHARD RIKER, Chairman 
GEO. P. MORRIS, Secretary. 




















MY MARRIED DAUGHTER COULD YOU SEE! 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 
My married daughter could you see, 
I’m sure you would be struck ;— 
My daughters ail are charming guls, 
Few mothers have such luck. 
My married one—my eldest child— 
All hearts by magie wins ; 
And my second so resembles her, 
Most people think them twins! 


344 She AVbion. _ 





have also observed coral ear-rings, and in the course of the forthcoming winter 
we may expect to see coral once again in vogue. 


mosaic have made their appearance. The square form, surrounded by a gothic 
frame-work of gold, is extremely recherché. ; 

The introduction of black ground gives a singularly beautiful effect to the mo- 
dern mosaics. Bracelet snaps, or entire bracelets formed of plaques of mosaic, 
have a beautiful effect. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson.—Vol. VII. Murray.—The seventh volume of 
“ Boswell’s Life of Johnson” is now before us, and is one of the most amusing. 
We see Johnson in the full vigour of his wonderful intellect—relieved from the 


My married daughter spoils her spouse,— 
‘She’s quile a pattern wife ; 

And he adores her—well he may— 
Few men lead such a life! 

She ne'er had married mortal man, 
Till he had won her heart; 

And my second darling’s just the same,— 
Chey’re seldom known apart. 





phy full of interest and life. Johnson’s savageness has, we think, been over- 
much insisted upon; it amounted to nothing more than harshness of manner, 


embittered by early hardships ; he was nearly fifty, before, with all the power of 
which he must have been conscious, he could command the smallest inde- 
pendence. His letter of thanks, when he received his pension, is one of the 
most affectingethings we know of. What misery of poverty must that man 
have erfllured before he could have been so painfully grateful for his small pen- 
sion. To these struggles, which inevitably leave something of their own hardness 
behind, we must add, that he was a constant sufferer from ill-health ; and the irri- 
table temper may well be pardoned. We like Horace Walpole so much, that we 
are downright grieved at the slighting way in which he alludes to Johnson. But the 
author of Strawberry Hill belonged toa class with whom manner Is a sort of reli- 
gion. Now, manner must be formed early in life ; if the child is not well-bred, 
manner 1s what the man can never acquire ; and Johnson's habits were all formed 
in a circle the very reverse of that to which the polished and fastidious Horace 
Walpole was accustomed. But we do not wonder at the admiration Johnson 
obtained from his set. Boswell has preserved enough to make us understand 


Her husband oft has press’d my hand, 
While tears were in his eyes, 

And said, “ You brought my Susan up— 
With you the credit lies.” 

To make her a domestic wife, 
I ewn was all my aim; 

And my second is domestie too,— 
My system was the same. 


Now, do you know, I’ve often thought 
The eldest of the two 

(She’s married, so | may speak out) 
Would just have suited yeu ! 

Youwmever saw her '—how shall I 
My eldest girl portray ! 

Oh! my second is her counterpart, 


conversation. But it required intellect to appreciate it. He kept the minds of 
And her you'll meet to-day. 


his hearers wide awake. De Percy characterized it admirably when he said, 
“the conversation of Johnson is strong and clear, and may be compared to an 
antique statue, where every vein and muscle is distinct and bold.” He might 
have added,—and developed in a series of the noblest attitudes. There is a 
lovely view of ** The walls of Chester,” by Stanfield, but we prefer the cha- 
racteristic vignette, which represents Johnson in his room at Bolt Court.—Lon- 
don Paper. 

The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland will remain at their Baronial Pa- 
lace at Alnwick, during the eatire recess. Splendid hospitality is sustained in 
that venerable mansion, whilst its Noble owners continue there. ‘The poor in 
that extensive neighbourhood have substantial cause for rejoicing when the Duke 
and Duchess of Northumberland return from the south. 

—_— The Dean and Chapter of Durham have disposed of church property to the 
Sunuiar amount of £43,513 18s. 6d., to be appropriated to the establishment of a uni- 
». versity at Durham. 
. . : “ Pie Curious Mode of Composition.—Constant called to read his pamphlet on the 

His Majesty has given 50 guineas towards the repairs of the Shakspeare Responsibility of Ministers. In composing for the press, he never used paper. 
SROTEE OF Duainre-upee- Aven He writes on small cards, which are tied together bya string. He pretends 
| that this facilitates addition and insertion ; and enables him easily to change the 
| place of his ideas till they are in what he thinks the best order. But nobody, 
| except a writer of sententious brovity and detached ‘maxims, could endure such 

a mode of writing ; and it probably increases his tendency to an aphoristic 
style-—Sir J. Macintosh. 

As an instance of the profitable character of the new dramatic bill todramatie | Rational Preasher.—A worthy clergyman, now no more, used to tell the fol- 
authors, it may be mentioned that Mr. Jerrold has received, from various | lowing anecdote on this head. He had been suspected of leaning to Arininian- 
managers, about fifty pounds, since January last, for the performance of Bluck- | ism, or of being a Rationalist ; and much anxiety, in consequence, was felt by 
eyed Susan alone. | the flock he was called on to superintend. He put their fears to flight, for he was 

Lady Mary Stopford has been appointed a Lady of the Bedchamber to the Du- | sound divine as well as a good man. On the Monday, after his first sermon 
chess of Kent. | had been delivered, he was accosted in his walks bya decent old man, why, after 

So entirely deserted is London at the present moment, that scarcely a single | thanking him for his able emg one ~~ sir! beg ve ge nee fm 
family is to be found in either Grosvenor, Berkeley, Portman, or Belgrave square. | ~°T® ® rational preacher ; we Pe he , eee ee 

A cients aathectite eos ven veeuslen Geek. 4 Mack » Hall. S | no a rational preacher after a’.”— Wit of the West. 

ly eat ee eo Sheil dices ok anche concen 1, Shrop-| sip Alexander Malet, Bart., late an attaché to Lord Howard de Walden’s 
shire, the beautiful seat of Sir Rowland Hill, Bart., and at the conclusion of the , pear tet Lord Beeexhemn’s Berkel f 
sport the prizes were delivered tothe successful champions by the ladies. A ormbesey, at Lisbon, has arrived at “— eared “ep s in ber * Led yore san 
superb banquet was afterwards given, at which nearly the whole of the resident | the Portuguese capital. Sir Alexander ne his lac y, daughter of aay eowapenee 

, a a ae i fF ate p 2 seod to Turin, where Sir Alexander is appointed Secretary of 
and surrounding nobility were present. Dancing followed, and quadrilles and 7" about to proceo , 
waltzes were kept up till nearly three o'clock the following morning. Legation. ; . sah j 

The Queen of Portugal has confered on the Queen of Belgium the Grand A splendid specimen of the great American aloe, ee of peoegge Aes feet 
Cordon of the Order of Isabella of Portugal. Her Majecty transmitted the | high, is now tobe ecen in full flower at ne house, pe dies henge hee 
same decoration to the King of Belgium a short time previously. upwards of 600 flowers on the plant. Viscountess Dillon, to whom the plan 

Lord Claude Hamilton, only brother of the Marquess of Abercorn, accompanied | Sees Lap ating aareaaed ee - Ca te See i. 
by several noble youths, are gone to the Russian camp at Kalisch, which appears M bata tn pers Gaye previously * me pape a - ee pe ° apy 
to be the intended rendezvous of many of the nobility of England during the Marsel os, Bet 1cities were overspreac nd a fog so dense, as to ren¢ od it difh- 
recess. cult for persons passing through the streets to discern each other at a very short 

Jistance. 

A new road has lately been opened to travellers from Paris to Strasburg ; iti — 
much less hilly than the old om and is Macadamised nearly the ne eyed " it ue Prone avernmans nap. quedaanes oe Senne Spa waite inirnal 
has also the advantage of saving both money and time, —The distance from Paris Machine was fired onthe 28th of July. It is to be pulled down, and on its site 


to Vitry by the new road being only 20 posts and three quarters, while that by | will be constructed a passage, leading from the Boulevard du Temple to the Rue 
Meaurx, the old road, is 25. Basse. 





MARTIAL IN LONDON. 
LINES ADDRESSED TO DOCTOR PARIS ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 
Namesake of Helen’s favourite boy 
Who shunn’d the martial fray, 
May all your days be days of joy, 
Like this, your natal day. 
My votive glass—not pledg’d by stealth, 
I fill at Bacchus’ shrine ; 
And thus, convivial, drink your health, 
Whose skill establish’d mine. 





Charles Kean’s benefit at the Brighton theatre, was a benefit in the true sense 
of the word—the house was crowded in every part. John Reeve is playing at 
Brighton for a night or two previously to his departure for America. 

Mr. Pocock, the dramatist, died suddenly a week or two since, at his House 
in Berkshire. 


T erie Fig ' ; e f commerce between Grea t p ‘ 
The Paris Figaro has ceased to appear, in consequence, it is said, of the new | te te said t cor ighly fz a a oe ~_ —, a. oe 
law against the Press eoncluded. is said to be highly favourable to the interests of trade. Consuls 
The Dean and Chester of Dart = : : ; and agents may, in virtue of this treaty, be appointed by the British Government 
+he Dean ang Whapter of Durham have contributed the munificent sum of 100 | at every place in the dominions of the Schah where their presence may be judged 
guineas, in aid of the subscription for the survivors of those who perished by | requisite 
the recent accident at Wallsend Colliery. i. ’ gre ; , 
The Journal du Havre eave it w , _ , We are delighted with the first number of a work by Mr. W. R. Smith—viz., 
departure of the Dido a fri ne i “9 pe ‘~~ * «! —™ ark _ ep that on the | « British and Foreign Dogs,” from original drawings, engraved in line on copper. 
parigate, wil the Frince de Joinville, her crew adopted | What a set of honest faces there are, fi thing is so 
the dress, and many of the peculiarities of the English navy. The officers and a dog , eee ri ie ee el 
men wore the round jackets and caps of the British navy, and the boats’ | i 
; 3 , aps ills avy, é 2 boats’ crews 7 . oe . ince: 
adopted the long stroke with their oars. The lower masts of the ship were It is understood that the marriage between Don Carlos and the Princess de 
painted black, and other particulars of a similar nature were observed These | Tt 
re 


changes, many of which are admitted to be improvements, are attributed to the 


Princess de Beira, daughter of John IV. of Portugal, isthe niece of Don 
desire of the Prince 


| Carlos, and is sister to Don Miguel and Don Pedro, and likewise sister to the 
rn ' late wife of Don Carlos. She is thirty-two years of age, and possesses an un- 
he bronze statue errected to the late Baron Cuy yas i “ ; ee ey oe: “age eget 
Sie wt, os Meesbelinnd : vec rs Baron Cuvier, was inaugurated on the | ysual share of intelligence and energy ; in short, she is said to be the man of the 
= pore “ . — ovate, the native piace Of the great maturalist. family. She is at present in Turin, with the sons of Don Carlos. 

PS ave val . sived ' , q . 
Advices have been received from Lisbon to the 16th inst., at which time the Convent for Cats in Antioch.—Having left an introductory letter at the Roman 


capital is represented ¢ arfectly tranquil I é 
r ; 8 represented is perfectly trang iil, and the Ministry as popular and well Catholic convent for the superior, who was asleep, I visited an institution of a 
united in sentiment. Prince Saxe Cobarg, it is now said, is to be the husband ' 


oh, ; similar description for cats, except that celibacy and sexual separé i 

of the Young Queen, Prince Carignan not being popular in Portugal. The | ; z ‘ 4 7 ee ees Se 
} ‘ a . 

Queen held a Court at the Ajuda Palace on the 14th, which was attended by all 

the principal British authorities. Marshal Saldanha recently fell down a flight 


of steps, and was much hurt, but was gradually recovering when the intelli- 
gence left. 


| this feline community were a scandal in the eyes of the good Franciscans, who 
| were said to consider the cats most lax in their discipline. They had amounted 
to five hundred, but the plague in the previous year had reduced their number to 
twohundred. This was endowed by sume pious Mussulinan, and an old mosque 
| with its court has been given up tv their use. So liberal are the provisions of 
the endowment, that cats, whether of Mohammedan or Christian education, are 
equally entitled to admission: neither are the benefits confined to worn-out or 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS, 


Amonc the mostadmired Parisian bonnets recently imported by one of our 
fashionable modistes, are several which are, if we may 


of others ordered by ladies of high rank in Paris 
1. A bonnet of sky-blue figured gros-de-N 


y use the term, duplicates 
We subjoin a description :— 
aples, of rather a closer shape than 





nih hitman Demdntaations | cream, or any dying person wishes to provide for a cat, sends it to this /Aotel, 
en s tine past, andt > rit . \ : . . 
e, iiihees editor el past, > rene d with a bouquet of white paquereties. | where it is taken care of for life. Many of them were besking upon their grassy 
» 2 ne ade I« 1 young thess de w : : 
2 he young Duchess de K was of white poul?-de-svie, | divan in the court when I visited them, others had gone out to promenade upon 
> rift r } r a Tal . , } 1 5 . 
trimmed with white pearl-edged rband. Under the brim it was trimmed with 


— pe ioons pepe Elysienne, trimed with pink fringed riband | leave, highly gratified = having Witnessed so wise, pious, and useful an appro- 
ot bodes vaaae 3 nn | ringed riband and a bouquet } priation of property. I here 18 an extensive manufactory of cat-gut in the 
4. A magnificent paille d’ Ifalie, the cost of which in Paris w: suburbs of the city. The prejudice against dogs, as unclean animals, is not lene 
francs, surmounted by two splendid setetnnbhieuee ; r oA iris was six hundred | extravagant among these people than their silly fondness for cats. If a dog 
i, A dee bineen eee aalanat one oo a a —— a Mohammedan after mee waenen, he must wash again before he prays. 
Vv seeegnenl of enue Uh, Ga eet, exten | for the Countess | In Egypt there is a sect called ** Shaffi,” who, if the shadow of a dog falls upon 
white : ; “sp re riband edged with | them, are obliged to washy and, if a dog touches their garment, they cut out the 
piece. —Monro’s Summer Rambles in Syria. 





Paiile de riz stiil continues to 


| 
bonnets. 


be exclusively the favourite article f, F pas ; 
They are trimmed either with feathers or mney hee a oad hats and The consumption of anchovies in England is about 100,000 Ibs. weight 
amilcia’ flowers. ‘The | annually. Those brought from Gorgona in the Tuscan sea are accounted the 


flowers most generally e1 lg 
10 8 st generally employed are: blue-bells, moss roses, ivy wreaths ’ ~ 
ts ; , " Wreaths, doub ; The . thee i . 
laure!, &c. Feronniéres may be worn under hats and bonnets of any ye “- “ best. ; The —_- a fish which is flatter and larger than the anchovy, is fre- 
hapa ; , ny a iption. | quently substitute . 

Little novelty is observed in dresses. Worked book-muslin and organdi are | + st Rn 
worn even in full dress. For morning costume almost all dresses are in; 
pelerines or mantilets of the same material. 


= = 














, ade with RS. HASSALL, 377 Broadway, has just received by the last arrival from 
; White open dresses of the redingote | L Havre, a case of French Bonnets, of the latest Parisian fashions. 

form are made of white chequered muslin. They are trimmed round with lace [New York, Oct. 24.] 

The sleeves and skirts stiil continue ’ ples 


to be made of enormous width. The | WESTMINSTER REVIEW, NO. XIV. comons hod 7 , 
sages are In general quite tight to the shape ; mop ended ; Rdiabarghe Pati col’ Wectmivcies 


of transverse fol’s on the bosom, gathered together in the Sevigné form. 
The hair is worn either braided d /a Feronniére or in ringlets on,each side of 





ly Reviews, and it is this day republished by the subscriber. Its contents 
will be found to be of a varied and interesting character. They are enumerated 
the face. Ear-rings are ex. codlagiy tend M follows :—l. Mrs. Landon’s I htlanthropic Economy. 2. History of Venice, 3. 
Some of the Parisian merry fee. , : Memoirs of Napier of Merchiston, 4, Gould's Dictionary of Artists. 5. Wool- 
h an mervedieuses have adopted the fashion of wearing round hause’s Essay on Musical Intervals, 6. Tyler's History of Scotland. 7. Mecha- 
one wrist a bracelet composed of gold chains. A small chain extends from the | 2“ of Law Making. 8. Russian Demands on France. 9. Tompkins Jenkins, | 
bracelet to the little finger of the same hand, where it is attachedto’s rin ke. _10. Moore’s history of Ireland. 11. Dissenters Marriages, 12. Plantagenet. 
Cuffs are of richly worked cambric, trimmed with Valencie Gly abl Guth Australian Colony. 14. Seat of the Bachanalians. List of Works lately 
of black or white lace silk, or fine light esheure 1 kid alenciennes. soves are iy Rees ie or the penden, Edinburgh, F oreign and Westminster Quar- 
Like all other things in this world, coral hac hod jte « Toe ene calc, G4 oo (7 three of them, $7. For two of them, $5. 
lisfi Ti & » coral has had its alternation of favour and r one only, $3 per annum. [Oct 24.] THEODORE FOSTER, 25 Pine-st. 
disfavour. he large carved beads, and superb cameos, once so much admired, | \V K. HORN respectfully announces his intention of remaiming in this city, and 
have for some years been laid aside among the fantasies which dod taste feiects. ' devoting his time to the instruction of Singing, Piano-forte, and the Theory } 
But coral hes been destined to see its day of sectoration, anil we wail eaie caper >” oy er ll For terms, enquire of Dubois & Bacon, and J. L. Hewitt, Music 
J ? 8, adway 


[Sept, 26.] 





Mosoie ornaments are likewise much in fashion. Ear-rings and broaches of | 


pecuniary distresses which weighed so heavily on his early career—and having | 
completely formed those conversational habits whose results render his biogra- | 


belying one of the most generous and kindly of hearts. Johnson was a man | 


the wonderful fertility, the variety, the learning, the eloquence of Johnson’s | 


Beira is determined on, and that the Apostolic dispensations have been solicited. | 


part of their statutes. It was near to the former, and the fights and flirtations of | 


broken-down cats; but any one who has a favourite cat, ora cat that steals | 


| the house-tops ; and, having deposited a small sum as ** backsdeesh,” I took my 


but the more graceful style consists Qu the republication of the London, Edinburgh, Foreign and Westminster 
“ arter 


October 24. 


to see it rise triumphant from the mass of antiquities which the caprice of fashion | M, FULLER has the pleasure of informing the subscribers to his 


occasionally exhumes. Coral cameos are making their re-appearance. We. 


and all those who feel desirous of b g of it, § Gymnasium 
finished, and in order for thelr reception. He has spared no pains to render th; 
school of most agreeable and useful amusements, anal to those whose health this a 
| come, or is likely to become impaired by sedentary occupations, an invaluab| a 
of resort both for benefit and pleasure. Besides all the exercise contained in hi place 
| street establishment, he has added several very important ones to his present Gy Ann 
sium. He will particularly notice an excellent Quoit ground, and a beautif ma 
ranged bowling alley, which will be found exceedingly pleasing and teht anne ully ar. 
after the more —_ ones have been agri ae gear sements 
Having spared no expense in fitting up this highly useful School, an ; 
ed a heavy loss by the burning down and destruction of every Nem ering Suffer. 
in Ann street, he looks forward with confidence to the generosity of the eet 
countenance and support, awe PuDlic for 
The Gymnasium is situated in Green street, between Bleecker an : 
| For race apply at the Gymnasium, . d Amity Streets, 
Fencing and Sparring as at the former establishment. 





[Oct.3-4¢. 
York that he 








OW OPEN.—J. Thom respectfuily informs the citizens of New 
is exhibiting, in the American Academy of Fine Arts, Barclay-street th 
jlowing figures: ‘*Old Mortality and his a ;” a full-length statue of — 
Burns; ** Willie and Allan,” from the song ** Willie Brew’d a Peck o’ M ee 
“ Tam O'Shanter,” ** Souter Johnny,” and other works. aut ;” 

Open from 10 A. M. till 5 P, M., and from 7 till 10 in the evening. Admit; 
25 cents. Oct. iT} 
J ECTURE ON BOOK-KEEPING.—C. ©. Marsh's Lecture on the Sim: 
| Book-keeping, with the Balance Sheet, just published.—For sale at the be, of 
| store 77 Cedar-street,—Price 124 cents, 00k 


‘tor Oct. 17, tf, 
ere a PORT DOVER RAIL-ROAD.—Pursuant tongoe 


t - 

tice, a meeting of the stockholders took place, at Burley’s Inn, ie thosen No- 
Hamilton, on Monday, the Sth instant, for the purpose of electing Directors ty pov 
for the ensuing year, when the following gentlemen were duly elected —eer 
| Stinson, Allan N. Macnab, Edmond Ritchie, James M. Whyte, Colin M meczer 
| Wm. Scott Burns, Colin McNeilledge, Esqs. And on the same day yt tg 
Macnab, Esq., was unanimously elected President of the said Compan . nN, 

; GEO. MIDDLETON 
{Oct. 17, 2t.] Secretary of the Hamilton and Port Dover R. R, Company 

JAAMILTON AND PORT DOVER RAIL-ROAD-—Notice is hereby giver 
| that an instalment of 5 per cent. has been declared this day, Oct, 7 ms bat 
| holders are requested to pay the same to the Secretary at the Company's a 
| the town of Hamilton, on Monday, the 23d of Nov. next, being 12s. and 6d dry 


| share. By order of the Board. GEO. MIDDLETON, Secretary" 
[Oct. 17, t.Nov. 21, 
OPARTNERSHIP.—E. BRYAN and J, B. STOUT, Dentists, 

















: : have ass 
| ciated themselves under the firm of Bryan & Stout, for the practice 7. 
| veral branches of their profession. 8e- 


Their respective operating rooms are located at the house of the former, No 1s 
| Chambers-street, between Church and Chapel streets. June 13 i 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the An 
can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth wad 


a / ,. : » Superior me 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental 3 thods 








---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, Xe. 
Chambers-st., N.Y. Jan. W.ely. 5 


NGLISH AND IRISH LAW AGENCY SOCIETY.—The subscribers, 
natives of the Old Country, from their extensive acquaintance with Sasehert 
of the English and Irish Bars, have established a regular correspondence under she 
above title, by which means they are enabled to have business transacted in an cw 
of the United Kingdom. Raymond Savage is but lately arrived in this country A 
wil! appear by his authenticated vouchers, having been duly admitted, and havine 
practised in the Law and Equity Courts of England and Ireland, he is cenvereant it 
the preparation of all kinds of legal documents to be used in the Courts of Westn, ‘ne 
ster, London, Four Courts, Dublin, or in any part of the United Kingdom. The a. 
to scribers can be con sulted on ali matters relative to English Jurisprudence and title 
Freehold and Real Estate. Any communications from the country, if they pore 4 
a fee, and are post paid, shall be duly attended to. Chambers of the Society, 45 rng 
street, New York. RAYMOND SAVAGE, Counsellor at Law vf 
‘Ave. i<dm. DANIEL MAJOR, Attorney at Law. 
NGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Stree: 
New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 
tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any partof England either “ 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 7 ” 
J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyancing and the making out of ‘Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe. 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms 0 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
the Executionthereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect, Persons 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap. 
plying as above. Allletters to be post paid. - 








Aug. 9.-lyeow 

; New York, May, 1835. 

HE undersigned, having entered into the General Auction and Commission 

Business, under the firm of “‘ IRVING, EMBREE & CO.” offer their services 

to their friends and the public. They will give their best attention to all business 

committed to their charge, especially to Sales of Real of Leasehold Estate, whether 

| by Auction or private contract ; and will, at all times, endeavour to give satisfaction 
to those who may favour them with their commands. 

They likewise offer their services in procuring investments of Funds, or Loans upon 
Real or Leasehold Estate, and in effecting Ex@hanges of Property in town or 
country. 

Their offices are at No. 21 Wallstreet. Respectfully solicitin 


| age, they remain, &c., 
LAWRENCE E. EMBREE, 
| . [May i6.—6m. ] SANDERS IRVING. 
ARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE.—A very desirable farm o 
| 200 acres, situated 16 miles from Cincinnati, having 100 acres in cultivation, a 
frame house, with five rooms, a kitchen, a hall, a porch, anda piazza, a large new 
frame barn, a granary, carriage house, a good frame dairy, a cider press, pig pens, 
and cow hovels, shingle roofed, two orchards of peach, apple, pear, and sweet cherry 
| trees, an excellent garden, a good well, and several springs. The land is excellent, 
| and lies well. The neighbourhood is good and healthy. 
| A good farm of 100 acres, 12 miles from town, upon a main road, having 70 acres 
in culture, a good orchard, a frame house with seven rooms, a frame karn, 30 by 50 
| feet, a wagon yard, a large stable, a spring house, a corn crib, springs, we'ls, and a 
creek. One half of the land is rich bottom, the rest upland of good quality. 
A first rate farm of 190 acres, 28 miles from town, having 100 acres of rich bottom 
land in cultivation, an excellent brick house with five rooms, a pantry, a large hall, 
| and a kitchen, a rain cistern, a pump, two wells, a spring, a large frame barn, and & 
| smoke house. 
| A goud farm of 130 acres, seven miles from town, having 90 acres in cultivation, 
| two orchards, a frame house with four large rooms, a new frame barn, log houses, 


| springs, and a well, 
| A pleasant residence, three miles from town, with 60 acres of land, 40 of which are 
| in cultivation, a frame house with four rooms, a stable, a frame barn, an excellent or- 
chard, two wells and several springs. 
Very many other Farms, Country-seats, and eligible houses in the city for sale, of 
| which full information will be given gratis. 
| Capitalists can obtain from 8 to 10 per cent. interest upon mortgage or the best 
personal security. 
| Persons desirous of receiving money from England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and 
| other parts of Europe, can have the cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the 
| payment is advised by the European bankers. 
English Bills of Exchange, gold, and Bank of England notes bought and sold. 
| Apply to THOMAS: EMERY, Estate and Money Agent, Fourth-street, East 
of Main, Cincinnati, Ohio. [Sept. 26.] 
N. B. Steambo ds run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land and 
| receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snips, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 


and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
| year, viz :— 








g ashare of patron- 
EBENR. IRVING, 











Ships. | Masters. |\Days of Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 

‘ New-York |London, Po.tsmouth. 
Toronto, IR, Griswold, Sept. 1, 

| Ontario, Jas. Kearney, “10, 
Wesiminster, H.L.Champlin * ey \July 17, July 20, 

| St. James, |Wm. 8. Sebor, i aoe Ce Aug. |, 

| Montreal, C.H. Champlin} ~~. 'Aug. 7, = ae 

By: Thos. Britton, | “ ® i 

| New Ship a. Nov. | “ oF. Sept. 
Hannibal, F. H. Hebard,| “10; Sept. 7, a 10, 

| Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, | “ 20, “17, “ 20, 

| President, George Moore, Dec. l, “ 27, Oct. i, 
Samson, |D. Chadwick, “10, \Oct. 7 * 10, 

| ‘Toronto, LR. Griswold, “ 20 \ 17, “ 20, 

' 


These — are allof the first class, about 500 tone burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, is now 
fixed at $140, including Wires and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &c. Passengers 
| paying the last mentiened price, canbe supplied by the steward at the printed ratess 
| which will be furnished on board, Neither the captains nor owners of these packe's 
| will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS, 
To leave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th of each month. 

Ships. | Masters. From New York. From Liverpool.’ 
StAndrew, Taubman, | June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
Carrollof C’n, | Bird, July 14, Noy. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 30s 
Ajax, Hiern, Aug.14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May30, 
St.George, Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb, 28, June 30, 

The above packets are ships of the firstclass,coppered and copperfastened. The 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction an 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpassengers. Theprice 














of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 


one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
of a state room, from New York; and from Liverpool, thirty and thirty-six pounds 
The days of sailing will be punctitally observed, For freight or passage.apply tothe 
masters,onboard,orto SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & CO, Liverpool, oF 
ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street, New York. 
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